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Abstract: 

U.C. continues to require courses labeled "remedial" despite the 
fact that other instit\xtions dropped such remedial courses decades ago 
and that research findings (including some at U.C«) indicate that the 
traditional remedial courses are the least effective method of solving 
the problems of students vho are poorly prepared for college • 

This report attempts to analyze the present faculty furor over 
student "illiteracy in reading, vriting and mathematics" and students' 
increasing demand for and use of academic sirpport services vlthin the 
context of current academic practices and facts, specifically: 

1. Grading: Students are receiving higjier grades than ever 
"before ("B" is now average grade for Freshmen)* The numbers 
of students placed on L&S probation are declining* 

2. The heterogeneity of Berkeley undergraduates on traditicnal 
measures of scholastic aptitude is increasing. (Berkeley is 
stiU attrcurting as hi^ a percentage of students scoring 
above 600 caa the SAT-V as it did in 196O; however, the average 
SAT scores have dropped*} 

3* ^% of the new admlttees are Special Action Students and many 
have severe academic problems* 

1»* Student vlevs that faculty are failing to provide them with 
the educational experiences they expect and need* 



5. The structure of remedial instruction on this and other U^C. 
campuses and the increasing enrollments in remedial mathe- 
matics and composition courses. 

Several administrative alternatives are described along with the 
advantages and disadvantages of each: 

1. A separate holding college or department. 

2. A required pre-college summer "Bridge" program. . 

3. Administrative reorganization techniques including positions 
and .functions of Dean of Freshman Studies or Dean of Lower 
Division Courses. 

The basic premises of the report are that students should be viewed 
as adults, given adequate information about the academic demands and 
expectations of faculty and their own capabilities; that they have the 
responsibility of preparing themselves in advance for these deaSmds^ 
through varioiis options including community college courses and when 
enrolled on campus, they should have access to academic support services 
on a voluntary basis; and that reading and composition skills are 
developmental in nature so that students need faculty and academic support 
service throughout their educational careers from freshman through graduate 
school. 
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Remedial Education at Berkeley; Why Do We Still Require It? 



Preface 

The question of the reasons for the preservation of Remedial Education 
at Berkeley must be considered within the context of the educational and 
affirmative action goals of the Institution , the diverse characteristics, 
changing needs and goals of the students , and the characteristics, teaching 
strategies and expectations of the faculty . Other essential considerations 
Include registration and admissions policies and procedures, and the 
available academic support services including skills and tutoring assistance, 
counseling, advisement, and other student services. Budgetary constraints 
and the shrinking pool of traditionally qualified high school graduates 
are realities lohich affect both present and future programs plans. 

That Berkeley offers any courses labeled "remedial" is an anathema 
and an embarassment to faculty, administrators and students alike. Yet 
despite its academic prestige, Berkeley has always admitted a wide diversity 
of undergraduate students and Subject A (the remedial writing course) has 
been in the catalogue six>cc 1898. 

Although the fact than 50Z of the Berkeley freshmen were enrolled, in 
remedial English last year made national headlines, statistics show only 
very small percentage Increases over those held for Subject A in the 1950 's.* 

Most universities dropped remedial English courses in the 1950 's. 
Not only has Berkeley preserved Subject A, but this year the cut-off 
score for Subject A has been raised so that undoubtedly more students 
will be held for the requirement. 

The Muscatine Report** of 1966 failed to mention "remedial" courses. 
Evidently, they were not considered a problem in that era. Why then 
the present furor? Although there are some indications that college 
students across the country are doing less well on tests of verbal ability, 
Berkeley still attracts as great a proportion of high ability students as 
it did in 1960. However, it is simultaneously admitting larger numbers 
of underprepared students. The Special Admits, especially the EOP students, 
although they have been at UCB since 1968, seem suddenly to have attracted 
the attention of the faculty. Perhaps the Vietnam War and studentijprotests 
in the late 60's and 70's consumed the energy and attention of the faculty 
so that they have only recently rediscovered the students as problems. 



* Turner - Martin Report on Subject A . 1972 

* Education at Berkeley - The Muscatine Report . Report of the Select 
Committee on Education, D.C. Press, Berkeley and L;A.. 1968 
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In this paper, I will describe briefly the history of college 
remedial reading and writing courses at Berkeley and other Institutions, 
the present views and actions proposed by faculty and students. Also 
some- current facts Including the increasing diversity of students, the 
steady rise in grades and the declining numbers of students placed on 
probation are presented and discussed. In contrast, how students see 
faculty as falling to provide them with the education they want is also 
described. 

A number possible administrative models and strategies are presented 
and a series questions are raised. 
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Brief History of College Remedial Reading 



In 1938, Harvard, concerned with the reading disabilities of a few of 
its students, established an experimental Remedial Reading Course. Each 
fall, freshmen were tested and those who scored lowest were informed of their 
plight and allowed to vol\mteer for the course. 30-35 students regularly- 
signed iip for the 20-session class. In 19^6, the Bureau of Student Counsel 
took over the program and when they administered a standardized reading test 
to the remedial class, they found that every student scored higher than S3% 
of the college freshmen in the country. They then revised the program, 
dropped the tem "Remedial" from thecDurse, renamed it "The Reading Course" 
and 800 students signed up (including two law professors.)* 

In order to handle the multitudes of Harvard students who wanted to 
improve their reading. Perry devised a new kind of reading test to screen 
those students who might be most likely to benefit from the course; specifi- 
cally those who "if they can be persuaded of their right to think, even 
though reading, . . . can develop a broader and more flexible attack on the 
different forms of study andpit their skills to work on long assignments." 
The test consisted of 30 pages of detailed material — a chapter from a 
history book entitled "Ihe Development of the English State, 1066-1272." 
They were instructed to see what they could get from the chapter in 22 min- 
utes of study. When tested on multiple choice questions, they were able to 
answer "every sensible question we could ask concerning the details." 
However, when asked to write a short statement on what the chapter was 
about, only 1% of the 1500 students tested could do this, even though there 
was an excellent summary paragraph marked "Becapitulation" at the end of the 
chapter. Virtually all of the freshman class read with aa "obedient pur- 
poselessness" that would be most comter-productive to course reading. Then 
Perry devised another test to screen the group further and limit the number 
of students admitted to the course. This consisted of a history exam ques- 
tion with two answers provided. Purpo3rtedly written two students.' One 
answer was "a chronological reiteration of the chapter by a student with an 
exti'aordinary memory for dates and kings and no concern for the question or 
any other intellectixal interest" (an ansver that might -be given al C- -f or 
effact.) The. other answer was snorter with no dates in it, and addressed 
stringently to the issues posed, by the qu;2stion. (Probably worth an A- or 
B+) Students were asked to judge which answer was better. One third of the 
class picked the C- answer and these* were the students permitted to enroll 
in the Reading Course. 

Following Harvard's example, most colleges and universities offered 
Developmental Reading Coiirses, laboratories or programs to their students. 
Currently, many of these programs are being subsumed under the title of 
Learning Centers. 



♦Perry, William G., "Students' Use andM-Suse of Reading Skills: A Report 
to a Faculty", Harvard University^ 1958. 
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Berkeley "began its first Reading and Study Skills Service in I968, 
when Mrs. Barbara Kirk, Director of the Counseling Center "brought Ms. Martha 
Maxvell from the University of Maryland. jPrior to I968, Berkeley students 
vho wanted reading and stu^y- skills services took Mrs. Doris Gilbert's 
courses in University Extension. The Counseling Center's Reading and Study 
Skills Service was open to all students without fee and "both undergraduates 
and graduate students used its programs* In 1973, as a result of Vice 
Chancellor Smith's reorganization of student services, the Student Learn- 
ing Center was founded "bymerging the Reading and StuOy Skills Service staff 
with the staff from the former EOF Tutorial Program. The Student Learning 
Center presently offers a diverse array of group and individual programs 
for students who seek to iir5)rove their reading, writing, and stucty skills 
in science, mathematics, foreign languages and other s\ibjects. 

Histoiy of Remedial Writing 

Freshman. English "began at Harvard in 187^ because the faculty was 
dissatisfied with the writing skills of upperclassmen and sought to remedy 
the deficiencies they felt were lacking in high school college preparatory 
courses. The original pxxrpose "behind the almost universal institutionaliza- 
tion of Freshman English in colleges across the covintry was to "make up" for 
what students "failed to learn" in high school. In essence. Freshman 
English is and always has "been a "remedial course". 

Berkeley's Subject A course goes "back to I898 when the University 
first required high schools to certificate each applicant's proficiency in 
Subject A (Oral and Written Expression) end students who were- not certifi- 
cated were reqtiired to take a remedial non-credit composition course. 
Although, there were maqy disputes over the course? a fee has been charged 
for students taking it since 1922 and it is an accepted Bericeley tradition, 
known to generations of Berkel^ students as "bonehead English". 

Berkeley facully have never been and probably never will be satisfied 
with student writing. The same proportion of students were held fbr Subject 
A in 1950 as in 197^* Hhy then is there the present furor over students' 
writing and reading skills? A national educational crisis has been fomented 
with many of the same overtones as the furor over mathematics and science 
which immediately followed Russia's launching the first Sputnik. It is 
almost as if whenever there is a quiet period without the distractions of 
war or social protests, the nation's attention is refocused on the educational 
inadequacies of the young. 

With the exception of English, Literature and Rhetoric professors with 
vhom I have talked, there seems to be a common assumption by many faculty - 
that is, that "good writing" can be taugjit in a course or two "by sonebody 
else, not me". 



* Nationally the assault against Freshman English began in I9II, continued 
in 1928, 29, 31> 3^, 37, 39, 50, and the battle is still being fought. 
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Professor Josephine Miles expresses an iconoclastic bxit realistic 
position when she states. 

We know that good writing, like good thinking, cannot 
be taught "once and for all". It's not a sinqple skill 
like swimming; indeed, even a swimmer can be coached 
to get better and better. Thinking is one of our mo^-t 
complex abilities, and writing is evidence of it. fiu 
students need help with writing at many stages, Irox/i 
third grade to eighth, to tenth to high school, to 
college and beyond, and from subject to subject. When- 
ever a new stage of thought and a new subject -matter 
comes along, the accumulated abilities of the student 
need conscious and thoroughgoing adapting to the new 
material and maturity. Therefore » the concept of 
'remedial' work is misdirected; the teacher who sends 
a student back to brush up technical details is trivializing 
his own serious .lob of helping the young writer adapt his 
present active skill and latent knowledge to important new 
demands.* 

«.>•■■ 

In addition to the ccnqplexity of the thinking-writing process and 
the developmental nature of writing (i.e., undergraduates are rarely 
capable of \rriting a p£5)er piiblishable in a professioncd. Journal and 
should not be expected to), there are other factors that make writing 
difficult for students. First, students are rarely able to assess the 
quality of their own writing; they are not taught to do so, and often 
are unsure of the criteria by ^ich their writing will be evaluated. 
(In some cases, writing problems do not show vqo until the student begins 
his dissertation. As a science major, for example, he has never been 
called upon to perform dissertaticxn-type writing before.) Second, good 
writing requires practice and without practice ffew students can perfect 
their writing. Third, writing has its emotional as well as cognitive 
component. Writing is personal ani if a student has been criticized and 
given poor grades for spelling and grammatical errors, he may concentrate 
on correct grammatical expression to the exclusion of ideas, or be terri- 
fied of the expected criticism and block. Many professional writers suffer 
"writer's block", and some have interesting ways of dealing with it.*» 

I often suspect that professors who are most critical of students' 
writing must have repressed their own writing problems and struggles. There 
are veiy few people who can write fluently and well under time pressures and 
deadlines. For most of us it is an agonizing and time-consuming task that 
requires many revisions. let ve expect students to blast out several hi^ 
quality p83)ers in a Quarter. 



* Miles, Josephine, "What We Already Know About Con?)osition and What We Need 
to Know." (excerpt from College Composition and Communication Conference. ) 
Note: • Although Prof. Miles' point is well taken, large classes and other 
priorities on their time limit even the most highly motivated professor from 
direct, individual work with students. Thus there is increased need for 
services like the those of the Student Learning Center to provide individual 
help to students. 



Edwards, Owen, "Writers' Block: Why Words Fail Them", New York Magazine i 
April 16, 1972. 1 \ 
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How do they do it? Some hire the same secretaries who type and edit 
professors* papers during the day and "moonlight" by typing and editing 
students papers at night. Some hire "ghost writers", illegal but still 
available, at a price.* Others have their spouses or friends edit and 
help them. Those who do it alone, like some of my graduate students, turn 
in first drafts and suffer from the competition. 

Does Subject A help? Students resent being forced to take the course, 
being charged for it, and many do not see it as helping them improve their 
writing for advanced courses. Professors, on the other hand, see Svibject A 
as the preserver of literacy and intellectual written discourse on campus, 
and expect students to emerge from it with impeccable grammar and the ability 
to organize and express coniplex ideas on paper forever more - a difficult 
set of objectives for a 10-week course to attempt to meet- (See Appendix B 
for more information on Siibject A.) 

Other four-year institutions dropped the term "remedial writing" in the 
1950's. U.C. still clings to the remedial tradition for the average student, 
one of the last hold-outs in the covmtry. Note: In community colleges the 
situation is different as most accept providing basic literacy skills to 
non-traditional students and ex-high school drop-outs as their responsibility. 
In local community colleges (e.g., Santa Rosa, Laney, and San Francisco City 
Colleges) "remedial reading coiirses" are popular and often have waiting lists. 
Courses labeled "Phonics" fill readily whereas courses which offer transfer 
credit called "Critical Reading" often do not fill. 

There is a vast difference between a school like Bronx Community College 
which draws its students from the bottom 30% of local high school gradmtes 
and U.C. Berkeley whose students come from the upper 12*1/2?^ of state high 
school graduates in terms cf academic goals. Yet both institutions require 
that 50? of their freshmeii take "remedial writing." 



* Steve Hart reported that there were some 70 Berkeley "ghost writers" in 
1971* who, for a price, will research and write almost any assignment — 
from a term paper to a dissertation. Since literature M.A.'s and Ph.D. '3 
are regularly augmenting the pool of unemployed, there may be even more 
today. (Hart, Steve, "Ghost Writers Make a Living Doing Papers", Daily 
Calif omian ^ October 7, 1971.) 
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High School Factors 

There are many indicators that nationally students' pre-c^llege prepara- 
tion is changing (i.e., significantly lower SAT scores, declining reading 
achievement scores (particularly at the Junior and senior high school level), 
poorer writing skills, etc.) High school grades are inflated so that entrance 
criteria "based on E.S, CPA's may be obsolete and need to be re-eval\xated. 

The situation can only worsen as school budgets are cut, class sizes 
increased and teachers have less time to devote to the development of indi- 
vidual students' skills. For example, few high school English teachers 
have the training and expertise to help students in remedial reading and 
writing. At a recent meeting of the Northern California Oteachers of English, 
the group of 250 was asked "How many of you have had training in teaching 
composition?" Less than 10% of the group responded affirmatively. (Note: 
The best attended program at that meeting was "Mime in the English Class- 
room.") However, the grot?) endorsed 1976 as " »e Year of Composition." 

Although it is beyond the University's power to change the downward 
trend of the "3 R'*s" in public education, some attempts are being made. 
The summer program directed by James Gray is coordinated with and includes 
instructors from the Subject A Department, has been held for the past two 
summers and is an attempt to improve the teaching of high school English in 
the Bay Area. About 30 high school English teachers attend this summer 
program. This, although a small program, merits consideration as a model 
and should be expanded. 
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Ill Overvlev of Berkeley's Remedica Courses 
and Academic Support Services 



Undergraduate Level 

1» Academic Cotirses; 

Undergraduate remedicLL education at Berkel^ is defined as the 
following courses: Subject A* , Math P, Math 6 A & B > and English 
as a Second Language , (The latter department offers 6 courses in 
English Composition and Conversation.) All of these courses give 
partial academic credit, hut only Subject A requires that students 
pay a $1*5 fee •»* (For a more complete description of each course 
and a comparison of offerings on other can^nxses, see Appendix B») 
2. Academic SuPTX>rt Services ; (non-credit) 

Student Learning Center > funded by registration fees, offers a 
variety of non-credit mini-courses in basic concepts and skills, 
self-help programs, computer-assisted instruction, and individual 
tutoring. (Skills and course tutoring are offered in reading, 
vocabulary, vriting, speech, mathematics, statistics, foreign 
languages, pre-chemlstry, chemistry, physics and biology. EOP 
students, athletes and students in academic difficulty ore given 
priority for the Center's services. Student use of the Center has 
doubled this year vfaen over 1*,000 students enrolled voluntarily in 
its various programs . 



* Asian Studies 6 A offers 5 units; charges no fee and is an alternative 
for students held for Subject A. 

** There are no academic coiirses offered for review of high school chemlc- 
"try and physics. However, the Student Learning Center offers pre-chem, 
and Prof. Reif »s Physics 6 A (a self-paced program) requires that 
students pass a mathematics test or take a self -paced math, review. 

o 14 

ERIC 



A fev academic departments provide limited tutoring help to minority 
students (e.g. Engineering had two tutors last year and Chicano 
Studies had a peer-tutoring program) L i S last fall instituted a 
program vhere Special Admit students were permitted to carry a 
reduced course load. 

Student groups including the Honor Societies, Black Students for 
Economic Development, and La Raza Engineers Association offer free 
tutoring to other students and there are also some privately funded 
programs such as the current Ifadergraduate Engineering Program for 
Disadvantaged Venezuelan Students. 

Graduate Level 

The Graduate Minority Science Program is the major campus program at the 
graduate level that provides remedial services and offers academic support 
services including tutoring to minority graduate students in sciences. The 
groiqps not included are white vomen entering non-traditional graduate programs 
(e.g. Engineering & Physical Sciences) and graduate minority students in 
non-science programs. 

The Student Learning Center provides limited service to graduate students 
in writing, reading, study skills, Geniian and statistics. Also the SLC has 
programs to help students prepare for GRE and professional school admissions 
tests r 

Faculty from several of the UCB professional schools (Education, Health 
Sciences, Optometry, Law School, Public Health and the UCSF School of Nursing) 
have requested that the SLC provide help in writing and study skills for their 
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rac:ua.!:y and Administrators Recognize 
he Need for Remedial Instruction 

Evidence that the administration recognizes the problem is the fact 
that the Chancellor proposed a Summer Threshold Program last year %rtiich 
vonld require all students needing remedial courses to attend a special 
summer session, vith an anticipated enrollment of 2000 students. Also, 
L8B offered a" "reduced course-load" option for Special Admit students in 
the fall of I97I*. 

Faculty have expressed their concern ahout the unacceptable level of 
student writing at Berkeley for at least 77 years.* Last Year, Professor 
Georg Isaak of UCD, Chairman of the State-wide Subject A Committee, citing 
a number of surveys on different campuses including Berkeley, concluded 
that the prohlem is "not marginal hut widespread." 

The All-University Faculty Conference on "The Entering Undergraduate 
Student: Changes and Educational Implications" ^ held in Davis in March 1975', 
recommended that a state-wide task force on remedial education he established. 
Such a task force was formed and is currently chaired by Professor W.C. Harsh 
of U.C. Davis.. 

The attitudes of some of the more vocal faculty toward remedial measures 
is both punitive and emotional. Implementation of some of their proposals 
would do little to solve the problem but greatly increase the stress on the 
average undergraduate. For example^^ the recent recommendation made by the 



» According to the Turner-Martin Report on Subject A (1972), faculty 
committees have been regularly studying, writing reports and making 
recommendations since 1905 when high school certificates attesting to 
the student's proficiency In Subject A were no longer accepted by the 
University and all applicants were required to take a test adminis-*- 
tered by the University Subject A Committee. 
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All-University Faculty Conference that all U.C. sophomores be reqtiired to 
pass a test to demonstrate their skills in reading and witiiig before they 
coiad enroll in junior courses would be l) impractical; 2) exorbitantly 
expensive and difficult to implement; 3) absolve faculty of their respon- 
sibilities in setting standards, teaching and evaluating students' writing 
and enable than to continue to give high grades whiJe complaining about 
student writing (See Section on Increase in Grades aid Appendix A) ; 
U) Might this not penalize the majority of students by increasing the stress 
and exacerbating their test anxiety? and 5) Would this effectively eliminate 
the few illiterate students it is designed to stop — i.e., if students have 
managed to survive at Berkeley through the sophomore year with grossly 
deficient re'ading and writing skills, they are highly skilled at evading 
requirements including a "required test."? The project would be impractical 
since developing criteria that professors from art, history, engineering, 
chemistry, literature, forestry, etc. cotsld agree upon as evidence of satis- 
factory writing at the college sophomore level would be a futile, though 
interesting interdisciplinary exercise. Even if this were accomplished, the 
test would have to be an essay exam-;* expensive to administer, score, nom 
and implement .*» 

Other faculty are deeply concerned about the problem but are unsure 
of how it can best be solved. 

(It is interesting that despite faculty concern, less than 10? of the students 
of the students who seek writing assistance at the Student Learning Center are 
referred by faculty or TA's.) 



The correlation between ability to answer multiple-choice questions on 
tests of effectiveness of expression or grammar although reasonably 
high is not high enough to detect those students who are unable to 
vrite a satisfactory term paper. Most Eeriteley students perform well 
on objective exams with the exception of minority students for whom 
the correlation between test scores and grades is low. 

Note: U.C. Davis' L&S College required students to take a 1 1/2 hour 
English Reading and Composition test prior to graduating. In May 1971* 
the Academic Senate modified the requirement so that students now have 
the option of taking the test or taking any tvo English Courses . 
(Source: Isaak, W, Georg, Survey of Compositional Instruction in the 
Department of English, U.C. Davis. (l9Tlt?) 

17 
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^ Students Want to Improve Their Skills 

Victims of the "curricular chaos" of the 6o's, many Berkeley students 
recognize that college requires more than the effortless escalator trip 
that frequently typifies today's secondary school programs, are very avare 
of their deficiencies, and want help, others are veil prepared and intel-- 
lectually capable students vho are nonetheless anxious, afraid of failure 
or feel intimidated hy the University's academic image — and seek SLC 
and Counseling Center services. 

Evidence: 

^' Results of the ACE Ques tionnaire Administered to H.S. Students 
Entering B erkeley in the Fall of 197^* Showed That : 

[ N = 1873 ] 

50% stated they will need help in Writing Skills 



Reading Skills 

(Data source: SARO) 



" " « " " Study Efficiency 



College Board staff recently reported at a meeting that the 
entering class of 1975 showed a 30% increase in their responses 
to these questions. 

2. Heavy Stu dent Demand for Student Learning Center Services 

Over 1»000 Beikeley students participated in the Student Learning 
Center's various programs during the academic year 197lt-5. A 
survey of a random sample of Center useris indicated that 76% of 
the students wanted more appointments than they got! 
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Over half of the EOF students registered on campus this year 
used the' Student Learning Center's services. 753 different EOF 
students made 1105. requests for'skills and tutoring service and 
received 7128 individual appointment hours. 

^ Some Facts about Current Student Characteristics 
And Their Academic Achievement 

1- of Freshmen vill b e held for the Sub.lect A Diagnostic Tfest this Fall. 

Under the new regulations requiring that Freshmen with CEEB English 
scores lower than 60O take the Subject A Diagnostic Ttest, 70^5 of the new 
Freshmen will be held for the Subject A Diagnostic Test (based on the 
197^ Freshmen CEEB scores). 

Although of the 563 Berkeley students tested by the Subject A staff this 
spring, 3Q% passed,* subsequent testings have shown that only 10-15;t of 
the students are now passing the Exam (about the same percent as under 
the old 550 cutoff score Therefore, there will probably be more stu- 
dents takinc Subject A this fall.»»» 

2- Increasing Diversity of Berkeley Students — Higher Percentage s of Ti^f^nh- 
men are H ?J:ing Lower Scores on the SAT -Verbal Tbst . 

In addition to the Increasing diversity of their social, economic, cultural 
and ethnic backgrounds, entering Freshmen show more heterogeneity on the 



•Brooks, Phyllis, Subject A Report 197^-5 . Appendix 2, UC Berkeley 

••Davis, Kim, Subject A Department - Personal communication 

•••The Subject A Department can control to a significant degree, the numbers 
of students held for Subject A by vaiying the criteria and cut-off scores 
used in grading the Subject A Diagnostic Ofest. 



traditional measure of scholastic aptitude (SAT-V).^ . the 
SAT-V scores represent only one factor in predicting college success, 
the results show that increasing numbers of low-scoring students are 
"being admitted. 

SAT Verhal Scores of Entering 
Berkeley Freshmen* 

Qtotal # of ^ students % of students 
Freshmen scoring ahove scoring below 
600 500 

1968 20U7 kO% 21% 

1973 2883 28J^ 273{*» 

197U 2556 30^ 3k% 

(Data soTirce: SARO) 

Note^: adhere has been a nationwide downward shift in SAT-V scores 
between 1967 and 197^ vith the most dramatic change shoving in the 
proportion of students at the upper level (i.e., the percent of 
students scoring above 6OO fell by one-third. )?»» Average Freshman 
scores for Pali 1975 indicate SAT scores are still sliding (Nation- 
wide SAT-Verbal score averages dropped 10 points this i'sJLL o-ter 



*These figures under-represent the actual number of students with low 
potential since 20-303? of Special Admit students do not take the 
College Board Exams. (E.g. of those admitted for 1975» 31 Special 
Admit EOF students did not take the test. Data from ORS.) 

^6Q% of the EOF Freshmen admitted in 1973 scoved below 500, however, 
the F^ CPA for BOP Freshmen was 2.83* virtxially the same as for the 
total Freshman class. (Data from OAR EOP Annual ReTOrt. Academic Year 
1973-^, UC Berkeley, April 197U.) 

"•Scully, Malcolm G., "Fewer Score High on the College Board", Chronicle 
of High Education /Vol. X, March 3, 1975. 
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197U and (average) mathematical scores dropped 8 points •» 



3* Freshmen Grade-Point -Aver ages are Steadily Increasing 

"B" has replaced "C" as the average grade at Berkeley, Over the past 
decade, the percent of freshmen with overall GPA's of B or higher in 
the spring quarter increased froml9.3>K in 1961* to ^2% in 197U; while 
the percent of freshmen earning GPA's helow C has decreased from 23.7% 
to 5^- (For figures, see Appendix A,)** 

Although the numbers of Berkeley freshmen students with low SAT scores 
ha3 increased steadily in recent years, the average Fall freshman 
GPA has steadily increased: 



Fall Freshman GPA 

I96U 2.U 

1968 2.66 

1973 2 -81* 

I97I* 2-95 

(Data source: UCB Office of Institutional Research) 



* El Cerrito Times, Sept. 10, 1975 and San Francisco Chronicle, Sept, lU, I975 

» The escalation of college grades reflects a national trend and is not 
limited to the Berkel^ Canipus. Stanford announced recently that it is 
"reinstituting" the '"D" grade in an attempt to reverse the trend. 

One factor that has not heen mentioned as a possible cause of the declin- 
ing SAT scores is the present economic recession which has affected the 
middle class family perhaps more than other groups. In past depressions 
:and economic recessions the academic qualifications of entering college 
students tended to.decline:since the brighter high school graduates were 
more likely to find employment than their lower achieving peers. It may 
be that today more middle class students are chosing to work and/or 
attend Junior college or night school while living at home rather than 
to enter the University as freshmen as educational costs rise and infla- 
tion takes its toll on family income. Since scholarships and grants are 
awarded to low income students and there are fewer awards currently being 
given on the basis of academic merit alone, then perhaps colleges are 
attracting -the rich and the poor (especially minority students) and fewer 
students from middle income, families. 

The total number of students taking the College Boards in the nation has 
decline d ov er the past decade and Junior colleges typically do not require 
SAT or CEEB's. Also, the feet that coUege graduates are having a more 
difficxat time finding Jobs after graduation may also be a factor affect- 
ing the decisions of academically capable middle-class students. 

This is a topic that merits fxirther study. 



The Numbers of Students Placed on Academic Probation in L & S Have 



Declined Over the Past Foiir Years 



L & S Probation Figiires 
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(Data source: R. Kihara, Head L & S Lover Division Advisors) 
Academic Pro"bation 

Based on SAT scores and the number of students needing intensive help in 
writing in Subject A and coming to the SIC, there is evidence that the 
University is admitting larger numbers of poorly qualified students and 
one vould expect that probation figures in L & S would reflect these 
changes (especially since 80* of the Special Admit Students enroll in 
L & S).» 



These data on L & S probation reflect no clear trends over the past four 
years although there was a drop in the number of students on probation 
at the start of Fall Quarter I97I* comparf. d with previous years. The, 
percentages dismissed, cleared or continued appear to fluctuate over the 
fooir year period. 



* Data source: I975 OAR Report 
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Discussion 
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The facts cited above raise some interesting questions 

How can we reconcile the fact that the verbal ability of entering Fresh- 
men appears to be steadily declining with the facts that the grades of those 
same Freshmen rise steadily and the nimibers of students on probation and 
^ dismissal have shown little change? 

Are professors becoming more lenient in their grading, relaxing stan- 
dards, displaying thesD-called "inflation of Grades Syndrome" (Often attri- 
buted to the fear that negative student evaluations will have negative effects 
on their tenure and promotion aspirations), or being more peimissive? 

Are the faculty becoming more responsive to diverse student needs and 
goals? 

Or are professors indeed \ising a dual grading system, with one set of 
expectations and criteria for the well-prepared, intellectually sophisticated 
student and another for the poorly prepared student who lacks the skills and 
background for "trad3.tional college work"? 

Or does the SAT meastm; factors which are no longer as crucial to success 
in the college curricula as they once were? Or does it reflect out-dated 
values and skills? 

Or have the students themselves mastered learning or coping strategies 
which are not measured by the test but have earned them success in high school 
and are eqxially effective in college? 

Or are faculty grading practices affected by the current Zeitgeist and 
relatively independent of student scholastic aptitude as Appendix A-2 suggests 
—i.e., during the period 19^8-^0, student SAT ecores increased 50-100 points, 

23 
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yet average freshmen CPA's remained the same. 

Or are college professors de-emphasizing reading and vriting assign- 
ments in response to the new generation's affinity for television and audio- 
visual media rather than traditional reading and -writing skills? 

Indeed, these data do pose a dilemma. 



Discussion 

How much have students changed? Martin Trow« described the size and 
heterogeneity of the 1960 Berkeley freshman class as containing the equiva- 
lent of one MIT ftreshman class, one Amherst class and three classes from 
Kutztown State College in Pennsylvania with. the freshman classes of a 
number of other institutions in between. He reported that 30JC of the Ber- 
keley L t S freshmen in 196O scored over bOO on the SAT-V and 29% below 5OO. 

In 197hy 30% of the Berkeley fi-eshmen scored above 60O on the SAT-V 
so we are still maintaining the same proportion of verbally proficient stu- 
dents, though we are also admitting more with lower scores {^% in 197k). 
What has changed most dramatically is the. number of students with very low 
scores. In 1971* Berkeley admitted 58 students with scores below 300;»» in 
i960 there were none. (Note: ETS Berkeley Office reports that only 8% of 
the college students in the nation score below 300 oa the SAT-Verbal.) 
Further, an additional 20-30^ of the Special Admit- freshmen were admitted to 
Berkeley without having taken the College Board Exams. 

To update Trow's analogy, we now not only have our MIT and Amherst fresh- 
man classes but also the equival.ent of one Nairobi College class and many 



•Trow, Martin, "Die Undergraduate Dilemma in Large State Universities" 
University Quarterly, 1966. pp. 17-1*3 

••l^axwell, Martha, "Barriers to the Persistence of Minority/EOP Students 
at UCB", 1975. 
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in between. (HairoM College in East Palo Mto is an alternative comity 
college whose students do not take College Boards, whose courses are not 
accepted as transfer credits at UC. yet whose fr^shnien-in the past (circa 
1972)-were required to take a nxll-ti»e one year reading and writing course 
prior to enrolling. in regular courses.) Thus, at Berkeley, ve enroll so.e 
barely literate students yet expect the. to catch up with their well-prepax.d 
peers in one quarter of Subject A. Obviously, they cannot. 
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The Special Prol)lems of the Four Per-Cent (Special Admits - Special Action) 

Prior to I968, 2% of the annual admissions slots were allocated to 
students who did not meet the Ifciiversity's minimum entrance requirements. 
Those students were quite varied, i.e., students with special talents such 
as athletes, musicians, etc. Others were admitted who lacked a unit or 
two of high school credit. 

In 1966 when the EOP program "began, a small numher of educationally 
disadvantaged minority students were admitted vmder the 2% rule, A 
follow-up study of the I966 Special Action Admissions freshmen hy Austin 
Frank of the Student Affairs Research Office showed the following: 

Of the 25 S,A, Athletes, 6k% completed degrees in 5 yeaxB^ 

Of the 23 S,A, EOP Women, 35^ completed degrees in 5 years compared 
with 58^ of all L&S women studon*.?; admitted that year. 

Of tlm 17 S,A, EOP Males, h2% completed degrees in 5 years compared 
^ with of all L&S males, , 

( 

Of the 73 S,A. Others, k2% received degrees in 5 years. 

Subsequent studies on EOP Special Admits (e.g., OIR and State-vide 
EOP reports) show that 20% to 255^ of the EOP students graduate, however, 
it is not clear whether these are figures for U or 5 years after entrance. 

NOG^: Typically, in programs involving high risk admittees, those 
who enter in the eetrly years of a program tend to persist in 
college longer; fewer of those vho enter in later years, when 
the program has "become institutionalized and larger numheis of 
students are enrolled persist to graduation, e.g., in a special 
probationary program for low achieving high school students at 
the diversity of Maryland the percentage graduating in 5 years 
dropped from 35% in I9U7 when 50 students were admitted to 
around 20^ in 1957 when there were approximately 1000 students 
admitted to the program. 

In 1968, the special admission quota was increased to h% to provide 
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access to the University for more educationeily disadvantaged minority 
students. In Fall IPT^*, the quotas changed to reduce the number of 
athletes admitted under this regulation and increase the number of EOP 
students and others ^ however, the total remained at k% of nev admittees. 

Per-cent of Special Admit Openings 
Allocated to Different Groups 

Fe Jil I9 6S Fall 19lk 

EOP Students 62% 65% 

Athletes 2^% 20% 

Others 13% 13% 

(Data source: OAB) 

Although small in numbers (319 vere admitted in Fall IPT^*), the 
Special Admit Group causes more concern and consternation among faculty 
and administrators than the general undergraduate population. 

Some Facts about Special Admits : 

About half of the specieJ. admit students are admitted as freshmen 
and half with advanced standing. 80>S of the special admit students are 
enrolled in L&S. 

They make significantly lower grades than other students. An OAR 
follow-up showed that 20$ of the freshmen and 38J{ of the advanced standing 
special admits in 1972 had GPA^s lower than 2.0 at the end of their first 
year. Of the 1973 group* 21% of the freshmen and 21% of the advanced 
standing students averaged below 2.0 in their first year. 

In 1973, 39% of the S.A. EOP freshmen and k6% of the EOP special 
action students* admitted with advcuiced standing had CPA's under 2.0 at 
the end of their first year. 
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In I97U, k6% of the athletes admitted with advanced standing had 
less than 2.Q CPA's in their first year compared with 21% of EOP advanced 
standing students. The groups do appear to fluctuate in grades and per- 
sistence from yeeur to year. (For OAR figures, see Appendix G 1&2.) 

Move data are available on the EOP special action students than 
on the other special action groups ^* hut the figures tend to he di:5C0\iraging« 

Grade-Point-Averages of U.C. Berkeley Special Admit EOP Students are 
lover than EOP Special Admits at any of the other U>C. campuses. 

The Percentage of EOP Special Admits 
vfao Earned CPA's Belov 2.0 in 1973-1* 

Campus % Belov 2.0 

Berkeley 

Davis 20 -85^ 

Irvine I8.IJC 

Los Angeles 17- 5^ 

Siverside 22.3% 

San Diego 20.1% 

Santa Barbara 25.0? 

NOTE: The percentage of regularly admitted EOP students vith 
CPA's lover than 'C at Berkeley (ll.ljf) is comparable to 
other ca3npv3 (range from Q.6% to 13?). 

Date; Source: "The Report on the liiiversity of California 
Educational Opportunity Program" - Office of the President, 
March 5, 1975* 



♦ OAR has kept records of Special Action students since Fall 1973 and Austin 
Frank of SAKO is beginning a follov-up etudy on Special Action Students. 
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Many drop-out after their first year 

- In a study of the 92 EOF Special Admit Freshmen for Fall 1973* 51 
students or 88^ remained at the University for three quarters; 
however, only 35% were enrolled for a fifth quarter.* 

90% of them were held for Suhject A. 

Most have very low scores on traditioncLL Scholastic Aptitude Meas\xres 
although these scores do not appear to relate to their academic 
persistence, 

- The mean SAT scores of Special Admit EOF students remaining at the 
University for different amounts of time showed no consistent trends 
except students who dropped out after their first quarter had higher 
average scores. 

Mean SAT Scores for Freshmen EOF S^^ecial Admits 

Verbal Mathematics Number 

Remaining only 1 Qtr, klk hjO 10 

2 Qtrs. 358 392 6 

3 Qtrs. 339 399 21 
5 ^rs. 3^9 h2Q 33 



• Maxwell, Martha and Ellen Chase - "Profile of the Successful EOF 
Special Admit Students" (study in progress) 

** Hot all students took the SAT. 
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How do t he Special Admit EOF students vho survive cope vith Berkeley's 
academic demands? 

- Of the EOF Special Admits vho persisted for 5 quarters, ^9% took one 
or more ethnic studies courses during their first year; 60% took 2 or 
more and hh% carried 3 ethnic studies courses.* 

Of the courses they completed, they most frequently made A's or B's in 
the ethnic studies courses, incompletes in Math., D's in social sciences 
science and math and F's in sciences and math. Hovever, k3% of the 
"successful" EOF Special Admits had not satisfied the reading and com- 
position req\airement hy the endjof their fifth quarter. 

- It is difficult to generalize ahout EOF Special Admit students since 
the different ethnic groups select quite different majors and their 
GFA's are different. Asian-American EOF students tend to major in 
science and make higher grades than other ethnic minorities and their 
GFA's are usually equivalent to the typical Berkeley student. Black 
students tend to major in social sciences or "business and make lower 
averages than other groups. Chicanes, Mexican-American,, lAite & "other" 
EOF students tend to earn GFA's lover than Asian-American and higher 
than Black EOF students. (Data source: Quarterly EOF computer print- 
ovrts from OAR.) 



» This is not meant to imply that Ethnic Studies courses are necessarily 
easier than other courses. It may he that the minority EOF students 
find them intrinsically more interesting than traditional social science 
hreadth courses and feel greater identification with the concepts and 
instructors and more highly motivated toward the work required. It has 
heen my ohservation that some Ethnic Studies courses are academically 
rigorous and some are not, hut the fact remains that EOF students, make 
higher grades in Ethnic Studies courses than in othei- social science 
courses. 
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- Black EOP students whether Special Admits or Regular Admitted EOP 
students have great difficulty vith reading and composition courses: 
Evidence ; 

1. High School studies show that the upper quartile of Black 
students average more than 6 grades lover in reading and 
language skills than white students* (See Appendix E). 

2. Although more Asian than Black students take Subject A 
{l6% vs. 12^), 87Jf of the Asian students passed, while only 
59% of the Black students passed Subject A in 197l*-5.*« 

3. Since more of the Black students aspire to majors in the 
social sciences, their reading and writing deficiencies 
prohahly handicap them more than they would students in the 
sciences or other majors. Evidence: A higher proportion of 
Junior EOP students come in for reading and writing help at 
the SLC than do freshmen (and this has been typical since 
the Reading and Study Skills Service began in 1968). 

Junior courses in social sciences typically demand heavy reading 
assignments and written term papers. Perhaps this. is one of the reasons 
for the drop in grade-point-averages shown by regularly admitted EOP 
students from their fJreshman to senior years. Special Admit EOP students 
do demonstrate a small, but steady increase in GPA. 



* Jenkins, Hai'riett G. , Asst. Siiperintendent of Berkeley Ifeiified School 
District, "Black Parents' Concerns", April 17, 1973. (See Appendices B, 

* Brooks, Phyllis, Subject A Report 197^-5 . U.C. Berkeley 
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Mean GPA by Class fFaU 1973) 



Pre shmen 
Sophomores 
Juniors 
Seniors 



Total 
Undergraduates 
(N=19,729) 

2.83 
2.91* 
2.92 
2.99 



Reg. Admit 
EOP Students 
(N=783) 

2.85 
2.76 
2.62 
2.62 



Special Admit 
EOP Students 
(N=685) 

2.31 
2.35 
2.1*9 
2.52 



(Data source: EOP Annual Report 1973-lt, OAR, Sept. 197k) 



Regular admit EOP students achieve CPA's as freshmen as regular under- 
graduate freshmen, however their GPA»s tend to regress from Freshman through 
Senior year in contrast to typical undergraduates. 

Hie ahove figures could also he interpreted to indicate that Junior 
transfer students vere having more difficulty in meeting U.C. academic 
standards than they had in community college. 

Other evidence that this phenomenon occurs at Berkeley includes the 
fact that EOP Bridge freshmen students earn fewer B's in hasic social science 
courses (not including ethnic studies) than they do in writing, mathecatics 
or science.* 

The evidence strongly suggests that Special Admit-and EOP Black students 
have a difficult time adjusting to the rigorous reading and writing require- 
ments of the L8S social science departments they chose to enter. Many are 
ill-prepared in hasic reading and writing skills and the products of 
academically weak high schools and/or community colleges. Since social 
sciences are the most popular undergraduate iftajors, they face the competition 
of some of the hest prepared and intellectually sophisticated Berkeley under- 
graduates . 
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* Maxwell, Martha (op, cit.) 
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DISCUSSION: 

The Special Admit Program has enabled educationally disadvantaged and 
lov-income minority students to receive a University education, a-hat a 
significant number have completed degrees is a tribute to their intense 
motivation and resourcefulness and the help of dedicated faculty and 
support services. At present, ahout half of the EOF Special Admit students 
are completing at least tvo years of college. On the other hand, the fact 
that 30-3535 of the EOF special admits remain for three quarters before being 
academically dismissed or withdrawing is a function of our archaic proba- 
tionary and dismissal regulations which are based on the assumption that 
"C" is the average grade. These students, although small in actual numbers 
are those who are least prepared for college work, i.e., 6-8 or more years 
behind in academic skills including reading and writing and succeed only 
in traumatizing and being traumatized by professors and the academic system. 
There is no remedial program in the world that can insure that a group of 
students who are six years behind will be able to catch up with their peers 
in one year, much less in one quarter. They demand and need intensive 
tutoring help, skills work and counseling and the cost is high and the 
pay-off is minimal. For example, one student spent over I50 hours in one 
quarter being tutored in writing in the SLC, and although he improved from 
a second or third grade level to a fifth grade writing level, he still was 
far below the minimal level required to pass Subject A (which he had failed 
for three consecutive quarters.*) 



.ii?^^^^ ^"^""^^ example, the Subject A Department's recent 

• exhibit of problem student themes and the number of very low students who 
seek help from the SLC supports that fact that such cases are not rare and 
Siilr'Tf'^;..^^''*^^'^^ University could screen out students whose 

2^«So^ l^^^l ^^^-^ them 

admission until they improved their skills. 
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The answer lies partly in more carefu]. screening and selection of 
Special Admit students. (At U.C. Davis, the Learning Center Director, 
Counselors and Academic Advisers test and screen special admit applicants.) 

General Issues 

Thomas Sowell , a Black scholar at UCLA, discusses the net result 

generated by the 100% increase in Black students attending college in the 

last decade as a result of the special pressures on prestige and other 

institutions by social groups and governmental affirmative action dememds. 

He states that demand vas created for Black students at precisely those 

institutions least fitted to the student^s educational preparation « i.e., 

prestigious research^oriented universities - so that it has created \Tide- 

spread problems of "underprepared" Black students at many institutions. 

Pointing out that although Black students' capabilities span the v?aole 

range of axxy standard used, he concludes that a mismatching of students 

vitli institutions has resulted. 

The Problem has not been approached in terras of the optimum 
distribution of Black students in the ligiht of their prepa- 
ration and interests but rather in terms of how Harvard, 
Berkeley or Antioch can do its part^ maintain its leadership 
or fill its quotas. 

The schools which have most rapidly increased their enrollmeats of Black 

students are those vhere the great majority of vhite Americans could not 

qualify. However, since these institutions do not admit underqualified 

vhite students, they have no "white problem". 



Sowell, Thomas, "The Plight of Black Students in the United States," in 
Slavery, Colonialism and Racism, Daedalus , Spring 197^. 

»« 

Institutions ^ich do admit the children of vhite "blue collar" vorkers 
find they have many of the same characteristics as lov SES minority students 
in terms of attitudinal problems and academic deficiencies. 



"Much of the current literature attempts to convince prestige 
institutions that they should adapt to serve students vho do 
not meet their highly specialized academic requirements - the 
possibility of distributing Black students in institutions whose 
normal standards they have already met has been almost totally 
ignored. Worse, many institutions have set up special programs 
to do the opposite to accommodate Black students vho do not 
meet the normal standards of the respective institutions. 
Many government scholarships for minority undergraduates re- 
quire academically substandard performance as well as lower 
socio-economic status. Black students themselves have said 
they are afraid to perform at their best for fear of reducing 
their chances for getting the financial aid they need to go- 
to college. " (Sowell) 



« 

NOTE: Isn't it time we began to re-think and re-establish academic merit 
and potential as the important fa^itor in awarding financial aid to low 
income students or must this still be shunned as an "elitist" attitude? 



On rouble-Standards of Gradiug 

The question of vhether Black and other minority students receive 

suh-rosa special treatment at predominantly white colleges is still a 

controversial issue. Sowell* lists the many arguments and states that 

As for the prevalence of dishonest and clandestine double 
standards, its L>at>are is such that it can only be estimated 
impressionai; -. .ically. My interviews with academics from 
coast to coast coa-vlnce me that double standards are a fact 
of life on virtually every campus, but not necessarily in a 
majority of courses. This situation may in fact present the 
maximum academic danger to the Black student: enough double 
standards to give him a false sense of security and enough 
rigid standards courses to produce academic disasters. 

The problem at Berkeley is that special-admit Black and other minority 
students tend to select the most popular majors, i.e., social science, business^, 
etc., where they face the greatest competition from some of the most intel- 
lectually sophisticated and best prepared undergraduates in the country. If 
indeed, they are seeking out easier courses to fill their schedules so they 
can devote more of their efforts to those courses which are necessary to 
their major, then this would seem adaptive behavior - if, on the other hand, 
they are avoiding the more rigorous required coiirses and specializing in the 
less demanding courses, just to stay in school, in the long run they are the 
losers. 



Sowell, op.cit. 



«» 

Hy observation is that students at Berkeley do both, but the latter is more 
prevalent. 
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VIII, Faculty Fail Many Students Although They Give "F's" to Very Fev 

Although it is difficult to generalize about the Berkeley faculty 
as it is a diverse, individualistic group, studies on the characteris- 
tics of Berkeley faculty stress the fact that they enter University teach- 
ing through self-selection and University policy because they are pri- 
mariD^ oriented toward research and graduate teaching. Often accused 
of heijig indifferent to undergraduate teaching, Trov feels a fairer 
generalization is that by and large faculty have a limited but genuine 
interest in undergraduate teaching.* They view research and graduate 
teaching usually as having a higher priority on their time and effort. 
On the other hand, Berkeley students value "individual personal develop- 
ment" as a major goal of their college experience, but this value is 
rated lover than other goals by faculty.** 

Prom the students' viewpoint, faculty fail them in a number of ways 
(based on the problems, expressed by the thousands of Berkeley students 
who have sought help fl-om the Reading and Study Skills Service and the 
Student Learning Center): 

1. Many faculty members have unrealistic expectations of the 
stages of intellectual development, and intellectual needs of 
undergraduates* Faculty tend to identify with students who 
have the intellectual q.ualities and vcJLues they themselves possessed 



* Trow, Martin (op. cit.) 



** Peterson, Richard E. — "Goals for California Higher Education: A 
Survey of ll6 College Committees", Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton 5, New Jersey > 19T3. 
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as students and graduate students provide the model against vhich 
they usually compare undergraduates • 

2. Many faculty fail to describe the conceptual framework and 
assunrptions in their discipline so that students become lost in 
an array of facts, details, and theories, and have great diffi- 
culty integrating these. 

3. Many faciaty fail to recognize that students either leudt the 
conceptual background and information necesscury for an understanding 
of their subject or that students are thinking in a different 
firame of reference.* 

Some exatnples: 

i) An engineering student taking his first economics course 
may not realize that the formulae in economics theoiy are 
mere metaphors in comtpaarison vith those he uses to solve 
civil engineering problems. 

ii) A Subject A instructor asked her students to vrite a 
theme on a controversial topic. An athlete wrote a 
paper comparing and ccmtrasting two swimming strokes end 
the instructor's comment was "That is not a controversy". 
The student replied that to his coach, that was a veiy 
controversial issxae. 

iii) I once failed a student oKi a Junior level psychology 
examination question (compare and contrast gestalt and 
associaticm theory on the following ...) and commented 
on his paper "I do not understand what you are trying 
to say, please see me". The student was furious that 
I had given him an "F". When he came in he explained 
that he was emulating Jaizies Joyce's writing style and 
his Creative Writing Instructor was giving him A'c, so 
what was wrong with me? I atteiqpted to e^lain that the 
writing rituals in psychology are different from those 
of Joyce. 



* This is particularly interesting in light of the fact that a Harvard stu^y 
analyzing final exam questions over the last fifty years showed that 75-8oJ 
of the questions required the student to consider the topic in more than one 
frame of reference. Although the instructor presents several frames of 
reference in his courses, he fails to recognize the diverse frames of 
xjeference and pluralism of his students. (Perxy, William G. Jr., Forms, 
of Intellectual and Ethical Development in the College Years: A Scheme, 
Holt» Rinehart and Winston, 1968.) (See Appendix E) 



k. Many faculty tell to give clear assignments, ask questions that 
are confusing aad unclear and require understandings and conceptua- 
lizations that are far ahove those merited hy the course level and 
content • 

5. Many faculty fail to establish clear criteria for grading and 
do not inform students of the performance standards they expect. 

6. Many faculty fail to provide constructive feedback to students 
on their performance. Thus students do not know what to expect; 
they do not know what criteria will he used for grading nor are 
they able to Judge their progress. A course vhich requires only 
one term paper at the end of the quarter creates great anxiety in 
students unless they have a clear idea of the level of coniplexity 

of the concepts on which they are expected to write and the acceptable 
style and format required. Often the only feedback and the student gets 
from the professor is a letter grade at the end of the quarter. 
?• Faculty often fail to recognize how their instructional 
strategies and teaching methods affect studsnt attitudes and per- 
formance in the coxirse. Faculty who teach lower division courses in 
most disciplines require students to do little writing. Miatiple- 
choice or short-answer questions are the most frequently used exam 
format. Even when longer essay questions are given, the skiLls required 
to earn a satisfactory grade are quite different from those demanded 
in writing a Junior or senior research paper. In other words, lower 
division students generally get little practice in writing, except in 
the required reading-conqiosition courses, English end rhetoric, and 
the organization, style and methods for developing evidence have 
minimal transfer effects on the writing demanded in other majors. 
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Students' perceptions vaiy and the instructor who annoiznces "I 
have office hours M & W at 1*, but do not bother me with trivial 
questions" finds very few freshmen seeking him oxit. 
8. Faculty often fail to recognize, understand or deal with the 
differences between student backgrounds, interest in the subject 
and motivation. 

Discussion; 

Although students feel that faculty fail them in the many ways 
cited above (and some of those are legitimate complaints), the intellectual 
and ethical changes from adolescent to educated adult are difficult at 
best and often painful. The individi\al student to be successful is 
forced to think in new fraioes of reference, learn new concepts and 
internalize his own framework for evaluating and incorporating new 
information and ideas. Faciaty who are deeply involved in their ovn 
theories and research sometimes forget the struggles and problems they 
themselves experj.enced as students. Althou^ there appears to be no 
easy short-cxxts nor panacea as to this process and some students will 
not be able to make the transition, faculty who are aware of the 
intellectxial stages and ethical dilemmas faced by students can be patient 
and supportive without lowering their standards or goals.* 




* For more infonziation on this subject see Periy's study on Harvard end 
Radcliffe students (1968) - (op. cit.) 
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IX Research on Problems of the "NEW" Students 



The research* on the problems of the "new" student, a euphemism for 
iow-incoioB saad minority students who are "first-generation" college student 
show that they share the follow characteristics: 

1. Deficiencies in conventional academic skills (reading, writing 
and math • ) 

2. Lack of proficiency or practice in "thinking" approaches to 
pro blems • 

3. Difficulties in working toward abstract goals or for symbolic 
rewards • 

k. Strong leadings toward vocational or occupational goals rather 
than becoming scholars or researchers, 

5. Bewilderment and feeling out of place at the onset of their 
college experience, 

6, Limitations on ftreedom of choice on situatioaa or program. 

What doesn^t work with the new students 

The traditional remedial course is the least effective approach to 
working with "new" students. Some researchers point out clearly that it 
is the worst. Why? There is veiy little evidence that the standard 
remedial course inproves the skills it aims to chaage. (Most studies. In 
faxrfe, conclude that it does not.) That such programs produce no significant 
changes on objective measures of scholastic achievement is by far the most 
frequent result reported in most studies • Furthermore, there is evidence 
that it kills student motivati<aa*'*» 



• Klingelhofer, Edwin L. imi Lynne Hollander, "Educational Characteristics 
and Neetlii y^. flew Students: A Review of the Literature." Center for 
Researcli Development in High Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1973* 
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What does vork 

In general, programs that are most effective vith the "new students" 
provide the student vith success experiences, intrinsically interesting 
materials and personalized study programs to fit individual needs. Cross* 
(19 71) vho has made the most intensive study of these students and programs 
reconmiends that programs concentrate on the students' strengths and aim at 
the attainment of excellence in one sphere of activity. 

Only at UC are students vho were successful in high school with GPA's 
ahove 3.1; successful in the eyes of their teachers, parents and friends, 
subjected to the humiliation and stigma of heing required to take a 
"remedial writing course" in college and charged** for the experience. 
They react in the expected fashion; instructors complain about poor attendance, 
failure to keep up with assignments, poor attitudes and expressions of 
hostility toward the instructors and the system. 

When experiments have been tried on other UC campuses (e.g., UC Santa 
Cruz and San Diego where writing courses are offered for full credit and 
without fee), the results are dr&matically different. In I969-7O, Santa 
Cruz offered a writing course for ci-edit and without fee in four of theit 

* Cross, K.P., Beyond the Open Door: Kew Students to Higher Education^ 
San Francisco, Jossey-3ass, 1971. 

**Although many arguments have been raised against the $1*5 Subject A fee, it 
is most frequently criticized as placing an additional cost burdsn on low- 
income students^ I disagree. Low-income students, athletes and veterans 
have their college costs paid through scholarships, grants and other financial 
aid. The fee penalizes the middle class student whose parents are supporting 
himAier; or the students vho are working their way through' college in two 
ways: l) Directly, if they are held for the course and 2) indirectly even if 
they are not required to take the course since the major portion of the $100 
per quarter Ed. Fee they must pay goes for financial aid for the disadvantaged 
students vho are most likely to be held for Subject A. 
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colleges; two colleges followed the standard Subject A route. Offered 
a "genuine" course (i.e., course for full credit), student attitudes 
changed so that "they worked hard and usually made steady progress dtiring 
ten weeks of intensive writing practice". 

The standard Subject A classes suffered from the same demoralizing • 
experiences of poor attendance, inattentive students, etc. The negative 
self-fulfilling prophecy won again. (See description of UCSD Third and 
Fourth College Writing Programs in the Section, on Subject A. Also Turner- 
Martin Report, 1972.) 



» Izaok, Georg , Survey of Compositional Instruction in the Department 
of English at University of Davis, U.C. Davis. No date (Circa 19lk) 
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X What do other institubims do vith students vho lack the basic foundations 
for college vork? 

Some Adnanistrative Models 

1. Separate "holding college or department" 

Pronpted by a state lav vhich required it to admit all State high school 
graduates, the University of Minnesota established a separate college, the 
"General College" as an open-admissions college cn the campus in the 1930's. 
Althou^ the college has a. limit on the number of students it may admit 
and thus must make its admissions decisions on the basis of a lottery, all 
Minnesota residents vho do not qualify for admissions to the regular 
"College of Liberal Arts" are eligible for admission. The General College 
grading system is different than the grading system in regular University 
courses, hovever, students, if they earned satisfactoiy grades, can trans- 
fer to regular college departments and gain full or parti €lL credit for 
coxurses they took in the General College. 

In the late forties, Penn. State, faced vith a similar problem, 
funded a "Counseling College" for students admitted oa probation vheare 
students could take regular college credit courses and receive special 
counseling, advising, skills help and tutoring. Students remained in the 
Counseling College until they earned grades and credits that vould enable 
them to transfer to the college of their choice. The Uhiversit]^of 
Maryland instituted a similar program in 19^8 vhich lasted 12 years. 

A dvantages: 

Under the "holding" college concept, students can be sheltered, care- 
fully advised, tutored, counseled and required to take reading and study 
skills improvement coiirses, etc. Their coxirseloads can be limited and 
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individuals followed carefully, depending on the nuiober of students and 
staffing. 

Pis ad'r ant age s : 

Inevitably, such a "holding college or department" develops the stigma 
of a "dunmor college", (e.g.. University of Minnesota students refer to 
the General College as Nicholson High School since its classes are held in 
Nicholson Hall.) 

The acadeznic support services including tutoring and counseling can 
be quite eaqpensive to the institxition, and students are often more 
reluctant about using them than general college services. (This depends 
a great deal on the staff, however, most of the support services in the 
program of this sort that I have evaluated or worked in have been over- 
staffed and underutilized by students.) 

The advisers and counselors must be knowledgeable about the require- 
ments of all of the university's colleges and departments and must be 
able to negotiate well with deans and department heads so that individual 
students may be accepted as transfers. Faculty members may consider the 
program over-protective and sometimes resent "outside advisers". 

2. Special Pre-college Summer Sessions or Simimer Bridge Programs 

As the number of poorly qualified college applicants increased in the 
fifties and sixties, many institutions found the "holding college" approach 
too costly. Instructors were hired on an annual basis for freshman courses 
and because of the high student drop-out rate, departments were over-staffed 
diiring spring semesters. Dormitories were crowded in the fall and some had 



to be closed for lack of rooiaere in the spring. 

As a result a nuiaber of institutions developed, summer pre-college 
programs for entering freshmen and special programs like Upward Bound 
had summer sessions for hoth high school juniors and seniors. 

Since I96I all students applying for cuimission whose H.S. GPA*s 
were "below 2.0 have heen required to attend the Pre-College Summer 
Session at the Ifeiversily of Maryland. Students enrolled in two regular 
college courses, English 1 and a social science or mathematics course 
(for prospective engineers). The English class enrollment was limited 
to 15 students per session and instructors met with each student for a 
half hour conference per week. Sociology and government classes averaged 
25 students and in addition, counseling and reading and study skills 
services were scheduled for each student daily. 

Advantages : 

The suBsner program provides the student with direct experience in 
college courses so each can appraise his capability to do college level 
work; gives the student the opportunity to improve his educational skills 
and to explore realistic educational-vocational goals with professional 
counselor per 30 students and one reading specialist per 55 students, the 
costs of the program were lower than the "holding college". 

The total nimiber of students entering the Uaiversity of Maryland with 
poor "backgrounds was reduced - i.e., out of 7752 applicants required to take 
the program over a 7 year period, 3^25 (or hh%) registered for the svmmier 
session and l6l3 (or 21%) earned grades high enough to enahle them to 
register in the Fall. 



Both Berkeley and Davis have had similar Simmer Bridge Programs for 
entering EOP students for a nimber of years. During the past two summers, 
these programs have not filled (i.e., this summer Berkeley's program 
attracted kS students of an anticipated 75).. At Berkeley, the Bridge 
students take Subject A, and Math PS (if required), attended a reading 
and study skills mini-course and SLC's Chem P program (if they vere planning 
to major in science) and received counseling services. 

The Davis program offers counseling, a reading and study skills course, 
non-credit math & English courses. Students also enroll in one summer 
school course for credit. 

Disadvantages : 

Students find the 8-veek simmer program difficult because it is 
faster paced than the 10-week quarter, however, student evaluations of 
both UCB and UCD programs have been positive. 

Fewer special action students enroll in these programs than regular 
EOP students - probably because the Admissions Office processes and accepts 
special action students later than regular admits (i.e., xcp to July l). 

The survival rate of Berkeley 1973 EOP Bridge Students was about the 
same as other EOP groups - ioe., 83>< remained at the University for three 
quarters althou^ l6% vere in academic difficulty (GPA's below 2.0). 5Q% 
remained through 5 quarters.* 



* Maxwell, Martha - Summary of Follov-up Study of 50 EOP Summer Bridge 
Students admitted in Summer 1973 - UCB. 
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3. Dean of Freshman Studies (or Dean of Lover Division Studies ) 

Another model used at many institutions (including Dartmouth and Stanford) 
is to have one administrative officer within the college responsible for 
coordinating a program which encompasses courses, recruitment, advising, regis- 
tering, etc- for freshmen in general and supervision of the advisers specifically 
assigned to Special Admit Students. The advantage of this model is that it 
avoids to a great extent, the stigma students feel ty being placed in a sepa- 
rate college and the problems, of having two separate administrators, yet allows 
the college to keep a tighter rein on the student's study load, grades, etc. 
Turning such students loose as if they were just like every other student and 
could work with any adviser, I feel, is a mistake. They should be admitted to 
the University provisionally and have a clear understanding of what they must 
accomplish in units and grades to achieve regular status. Also this office 
could coordinate with educational and career planning services, learning center, 
counseling, etc. 

Another advantage of the Dean of Freshman Studies (or equivalent) position 
"^^a* it can expedite In novative teaching and course develoTment since it 
cuts across depart mental lines. Often this has led to creating new courses 
and programs that are more responsive to the specific needs of freshmen.* 



* Note: Since the majority of Special Admit students at Berkeley are 
enrolled in L & S which has a number of lower division advisers under 
R. Kihara, and the number of freshmen and- sophomore Special Admit st'JZdents 
are relatively small, it would require minimal additional staffing for 
special advisers. 
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"Model Programs" 

Ten post-secondary institutions were selected "by NIE this sttmmer as hav- 
ing the "best programs for low income, educationally disadvants.ged students.* 
All have highly structured, required programs, provide intensive tutoring, and 
other support sei^vices and admit small nimihers of students per year i.e., 29-100 
(with the exception of those institutions where the majority of the student body 
had below "C" averages in high school.) 

Other characteristics of these programs are: 

1. Intensive recrxxitment and follow-up pre-admission contacts with 
small gax>trps and individucils. 

2. Pre-coUege advising so that students had some 3,dea of their 
major field or area prior to enrolling. 

3. Required summer programs including orientation, required read- 
ing and study skills, tutoring, review courses, career, personal 
and socieLL counseling and advisement. 

U. Required tutoring (from 3 to 8 hours per week) and required 
contacts with advisers throughout the college years. 

5* Special Courses and Curricular Modifications - these range from 
U non-credit review cocirses (Bronx C.C.) to Precision College 
Teaching with a computer-managed feedback system, as an alterna- 
tive to traditional instruction plus a non-punitive grading 
system (i.e., if a student fails to meet the criteria, he gets 
additional help and tries again rjitil he reaches the criteria.) 
(U. Florida) Most of the programs stated they had heavy involve- 
ment and acceptance "by faculty • 

6. Some include post-haccalaureate counseling and direct work with 
community agencies, peer advisers, etc. 



♦ The ten institutions selected ivicluded: four-year colleges, California 
State University, Pullerton, Marquette University, and St. Edwards Iftiiver- 
sity. Others inclxided Bronx Ccamnunity College Institute for Services to 
Educat-ioa, Malcolm-King: Harlem College Extension, Oscar Rose Community 
College, Southeastern Community College and Staten Island Community Col- 
lege . Soiirce : National Project II: Alternatives to the Revolving Door , 
Richard A. Donovan, Project Director, Aug. 1975. 

Note : Bronx Commimity College enrolled 12,200 students in 1973, 13% of them 
had graduated -having" helow high school averages, with family incomes helow 
$12,000. 505^ were reading "below the Uth grade level and given special 
reading courses; ahout 5031 were given special -vrriting courses and 25? were 
given both reading and vriting coirrses. 
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h . Nev Practices 

Currently a number of Universities are dropping the freshman English 
requirement having found that it does little to improve the later writing 
of midergraduates. Specifically, the University of Washington and the 
University of Denver do not require freshman English. They find that a 
general college writing course open to any student from freshman to senior 
is a more effective method of ensuring adequate writing proficiency. 
Writing courses at the Junior and senior level offered hy departments 
rather than Eaglish or Literature Departments also are gaining support in 
many schools. In these, the student can gain the skills he or she needs 
to succeed in their specific majors. It seems unreasonable to expect that 
Subject A instructors can teach freshmen to write engineering research, 
reports. In fact, hov can ffeshman engineers write engineering reports 
without the conceptual knowledge of basic engineering courses? (Note: 
Berkeley's Engineering Department does offer an vp^er division course in 
engineering report writing: Engr. 190.) 

nor can the basic skills taught in Subject A guarantee that a 
Social Welfare major can write an adequate case study when called upon to 
do so three years later, or a psychology major write an adequate descrip- 
tion of a psychological experiment he has rut.. Eopefully, what Subject A 
courses can do is to help the student learn standard English grammar, 
punctuation, and basic composition principles. However, many students who 
recognize that they need Help in writing, do not see Subject A as a course 
which will help than improve their writing. 

, Ingredients of an optimal program 
Assoimptions: 

1. 18 year olds are legally adults (in the State of California) and should 
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be permitted to make choices and be given sufficient information about 
their own capabilities and the requirements of the University to enable 
them to make intelligent decisions, and choose among options. 

Attending the University should be the student's free choice and based 
on a clear understanding of the requirements and risks involved. Attending 
college should not be considered mandatory, hut a matter of choice and 
should not be unduly influenced by extraneous factors — i.e., if students 
choose to com.-, to Berkeley merely because the financial aid package Berk- 
eley offers is better than that offered liy a Jxinior college, and many do, 
they may have more difficulty in accepting the academic demands and 
accomplishing the work required. 

Students should be appraised early of any academic deficiencies that 
may prevent their college success and the responsibility for remedying 
these, preferably before coming to the University, should be that of the 
student, (see Figure l) 

The ideal program vofuld offer credit courses to students rather than 
non-credit or partial -credit courses labeled "remedial". Strong academic 
support services including tutoring and skills works and other services 
provided by the Student Learning Center should be available without credit 
and on a voluntary basis. (See Figure 2 and 3) 

If it is deemed necessary to accept increased numbers of Special Admit 
students who do not meet even the barest minimum requirements, they should 
be required to attend a sunmsr Bridge Program vhere counseling, advising, 
review courses and intensive work in reading, writing and study skills are 
provided.* U.C. Davis Summer Enrichnent Program which includes reading and 



• The present Admissions Office deadline of July 1 for accepting Special 
Admits effectively excludes a stunmer program for these students. They 
Q are not notified of their acceptance until after stmmier school starts 

ERIC and by that time most are employed in summer Jobs. * 
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study skills counseling, math and English non-credit review coiirses plus 
one summer course for credit (the course is chosen hy the student) and the 
UCB EOF Bridge Programs are examples • Attendance at such a summer program 
should be open to other students who want to get a head-start on college • 

There should be more writing coxrrses available for all luidergradxiates, 
particularly at the upper -division level, (English 1^3 - Advanced Expository 
Writing, Engineering 190 and the various writing courses offered by the Afro- 
American Studies Department including pre-legal writing are examples of 
courses that could meet the needs of upper-division students who have grammar 
and composition skills bjit need more sophisticated writing skills and should 
be available in more departments.) 

These recommendations assume that the faculty are setting reasonable 
writing and reading standards in all of their coxirses, providing adequate 
feedback to students on their proficiencies and needs and recognize the 
developmental nature of the reading and writing process. 
Ideas for the University's Involvement in a College Preparatory Program 

Getting information to students about the courses and nature of college 
early enough to help them prepare for college and make realistic decisions 
about attending the University is a great problem. The Martyn Report of I968 
and the Tlllery, et al. SCOPE study showed that as many as 80^ of minority 
high school seniors in California wanted more information about college 
courses and the nature of college programs. 

Altho\igh additional funding would be needed to implement any of the 
following suggestions, they might be considered: 

Bringing small groui^s (IO-I5) of high school (and even Junior High 
students) to the campus for an Orientation to College Learning. 
S\ich a program would involTC the efforts of academic departments 
(especially. Subject A, Math., Chemistry^ etc.), the Student Affairs 
Ifeits - i.e., the Student Learning Center on how to study, the 
Counseling Center on educational planning, ORS, SIR, etc.). Ihder- 
graduate students could be hired as groxrp leaders (4la the CALSO 
program. ) 

Oliis could be arranged in different ways (in fact, it would be 
interesting to evaluate the effects of different methods on the 
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recruitment of different target groups (i.e., Chicanos, Blacks, etc.) 

a. A series of Saturday programs (lO-k) . Upon completion of 
the series, students vould be given a Certificate (similar 
to the program UC Extension is running with Japanese high 
school students.) 

h. Setting up "Learning Societies" within the high school where 
students planning to come to the University who had completed 
the program described above not only would develop an iden- 
tification with the University, but also encourage other 
students to Join in. 

c. Holding such a program during the week and arranging for 

social science or English classes to attend as part of their 
regular curriculum - as a unit in learning about the Univer- 
sity or learning about the skills needed for successful 
college work or both. 

Since the majority of minority students attending the University 
come from high schools in the Bay Area, this kind of program might 
be feasible to arrange through principals and high school counselors. 
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6. Specific Administrative Actions that Might "be Taken 
To Ameliorate the Problem 
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Early notifi cation to prospective students of the importance of reading 
and writing skills reqTiirements in college vork . If the UCB Admissions Office 
notified freshm?:! applicants when they apply or better still when they take 
the PSAT as Juniors that if their CEEB English Scores are below 600, they 
should take additional high school reading and writing courses, adislt school 
or jiinior college cummer courses, students would have adequate time (almost a 
year) to builrl up their writing skills before taking the Subject A Exam. The 
UCLA Admissions office does this , UCB Admissions Office does not . Similar 
information could be given to students with math deficiencies snd those lack- 
ing the background I'or Chem, 1. 

Note: t^ofessor Kelley, Chairman of the Mathemttirs Department states 
that high school students need to be better informed r nd advised concerning 
their options so they can select the appropriate courses in the array of 
mathematics courses offered "by the department. Many entering students do not 
understand the options. 

Admission Contracts . If the College Deans vould set criteria so that 
students applying for admission to UCB vho lack hackground coiirses or have 
deficiencies revealed "by high school records or tests could he guaranteed 
admission if and when they complete X specific courses vlth If grades at an 
accredited junior college, then ve might attract hetter prepared JC transfers. 
A number of institutions including UCLA have such a program. UCB does not. 
At Berkeley, many applicants are re-directed to junior Colleges, but have to 
reapply and take the chance of being rejected vhen they have completed junior 
college vork if the department or college they vish to enter is filled. 

Special Admits . If the administration continues to admit athletes, EOP 
students and others whose applications have not been reviewed by the Special 
Admit Conmiittee and/or who, in the professional opinion of the Mmissions 
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Officers, need intensive college preparatory work before undertaking freshman 
courses, then additional money must be provided for academic support services 
for these students. For example, last month the Chancellor admitted 11 ath- 
letes vho fall in this category. Based on our past experience, these 11 stu- 
dents will need intensive tutoring and could easily consume more than half 
of the $10,000 allocated to the Student Learning Center for attletic tutoring 
this year. Even then, SLC staff have found that despite intensive individual 
tutoring (up to as much as 120 hours per course per quarter) some Special 
Admit students are not able io pass Subject A, freshman Chemistry or Math. 

Cne suggestion for meeting this problem: 

The Student Learning Center and Subject A Department are considering a 
special section of Subject A to be offered by SLC staff this fall, for athletes 
whose grammar, writing and reading deficiencies are so great that they will 
not be able to handle the regular Subject A course work. This course will 
require that each student make a contract with the instructor to complete 
appropriate grammar, reading, vocabulary and spelling and writing exercises 
in the Center's Library-Lab as well as class sessions. The materials assign- 
ments and exercises will be geared to the students' needs and interests. 

Review of the Criter ia for Placing Students on Probation and Dismissal . 

Since average grades have increased from "C" to "B" over the past decade, 
(See Appendix A) yet regulations foi- dismissal and probation have remaine.i the 
same, it seems appropriate to reexamine these criteria. (OAE is presently 
working on a study of L 4 S dismissals.) The question that should be raised 
is whether it is rational or humane to permit students to remain at the Uni- 
versity for 3 quarters when they have no chance of succeeding and then drop 
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out (as has happened to hetveen 30% and k5% cf the EOF Special Admits.) 

Minimum Reading, Writing and Math Skills Should be Required of all Students 
at Entrance . 

Students, even Special Admits, shoxild be able to read and wilte at an 
eighth grade level and have mastered fundamental arithmetic skills and basic 
algebraic concepts. If they have not learned these by the time they graduate 
from high sch~ol, most free adult school and community college programs offer 
these skills courses. 

The major role of the Student Learning Center should be to assist those 
students vho have the potential to succeed and can profit the most from the 
assistance provided. 

I do not see the University *s function to be one of off ering* basic 
elementary and Junior high skills and subjects. It is too costly and too 
time consuming for both staff and students. If the administration continues 
to admit students with minimal academic skills, then ve need to face the 
reality of providing intense help for this sub-group. 

Lack of Data Base for Decision Making and Evaluation of Programs . 

The data base on student characteristics needed for administrative edu- 
cational and policy decision-making and planning is lacking. Although there 
are literally tons of statisticcJ. reports and studies on Berkeley students 
collected by the Office of Institutional Research and various departments, 
much of this data is directed to answer questions on fiscal accoiintability 
(class size, vorkload measures, etc.) What is lacking is baseline data for 
educational planning on the retention and attrition of Berkeley students, 
particularly selected target groups* (i.e.. Special Admit students. Junior 

* OAR and Austin Prank are beginning longitudinal studies on some of these 
groups . 
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college transfers in different majors, students of varying backgrounds and 
abilities, etc.) Without such data, it is possible neither to assess 
existing programs nor evaluate future innovative programs. For example, 
there is virtually no data on the survival rates of EOF students except for 
two studies, each on less than 50 students; OAR did not begin keeping systematic 
records on Special Action students until 1973, etc. 
Changing Admissions Requirements 

There is also a great need to re-examine college curricular assumptions 
as UC admissioas requirements and the content of high school courses change. 
The over-inflation of high school grades may also affect the preparation of 
students ve currently admit. The national decline in reading and writing 
scores of entering college students has prompted some colleges (i.e., Michi- 
gan State English Department) to revise their freshman English cciirses to 
emphasize basic reading skills as well as the traditional "literature". 
Other institutions, like Brown University, have substituted courses "Semi- 
otics" (using media, pictures, etc. for communicating ideas for traditional 
composition courses.) 
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XI SUMMARY 

Berkeley still retains limited credit "remedial courses" despite 
the fact that other institutions dropped the label decades ago. The 
perjorative iinpli cations of and stigma attacb.sd to the term "remedial" 
have negative effects on student attitudes and performance. Probably 
these courses evre retained because of tradition al faculty attitudes of 
the incompetency and limitations of undergraduates and the increasing 
but small numbers of educationally disadvantaged and poorly prepared 

r 

students being admitted exacerbate and reinforce these attitudes. 

Several models are described as alternatives to the present adminis- 
trative structure- including 1) a "holding" college, 2) simnner pre-coUege 
"Bridge" session, 3) Dean of Freshman or lover division studies, k) new - 
and optimal programs, and 5) .pre-college prsparstioQ and orientation 
program. 

The questions raised by this report include: 

a) The problem of academic standards - why are grades continuing 
to rise each year as the numbers of poorly qualified students 
admitted are increasing? 

b) If enrollments in "remedJ,al" courses in math, and Subject A 
continue to increase, what will \happen to FTE in departments 
vhere traditional courses are offered if enrollments decline 
and hov viU the costs of remedial courses be absorbed? 

c) Why cannot students be granted fuH credit for basic required 
courses in writing and math, with exceptions granted for high 
achieving stiidents and a suzamer Bridge program with increased 
academic support services provided to students who need more 
intensive help than these courses can provide? College Algebra 
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coui^sfcs ai*6 still offered for full college cred5.t at most 
colleges and universities; yet at Berkeley, we expect liberal 
arts students to take a required calculus course although most 
have not hcui algebra since 8th or 9th grade and label them 
remedial if they need a review course. 

d) Experiments at other institutions with similar problems have 
shown that students ncrsnaily held for Subject A can be success- 

X fully absorbed in reg:ular required freshaan English or writing 
courses, and when this has been done, they work harder, and 
have better attitudes as a result of gaining adequate credit 
and not payintg a fee. Why cannot this be tried on a larger 
scale at Berkeley? (Presently it is limited to Asian American 
Studies, Strawberry College end DIGS.) The correlation between 
passing Subject A and passing English lA or equivalent appears 
to be high. Might they not be both teaching the saijie skills? 

e) What can be done about sensitizing more faciilty members to 
their responsibilities in helping students e::.. .^as their ideas 
and concepts within the constraints of their special academic 
disci.pline? Althotigh faculty have severe constraints on their 
time which limit them in working individually with . students , 
don't they still have the responsibility for providing construc- 
tive feedback on the students' writing ability and assisting 
them in developing progressively higher level writing as well 

as cognitive skills? 
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Why cannot more sophcanore and upper- division writing coiirses be 
established within departments and offered to students who need 
advanced skills to produce papers and reports in their majors? 
(e.g.. Prof. Stroud's Siglish lh2E - Advanced Expository Prose: 
Report Writing for non- English majors; Engineering 190 - 
Engineering Report Writing; the new courses offered hy the 
Afro-American Studi.es Department, especially AAS 3 - Exposition 
and Argument, described as "conttnxaed instruction con5)osition 
with intensive practice in the techniques of argument and 
exposition of themes in Afro-American life and ciolture" and the 
experimental course in Pre-legal writing* ) 

If faculty are not able to spend the time ifith individual students 
or modify their course requirements to include more emphasis on 
basic skills, should not they be cognizant and supportive of 
resources on campus which can help students? At this point the 
Student Learning Center's resources are stretched to the maximum, 
so that we axe unable to meet current student demand for service. 
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Appendix A 



Cpring Quarter GPA's of Freshmen over a Decade 

% of Students vith CPA's 





Below C 


B or Eifiher 


196U 


23.7 % 


19.3 % 


1965 


21.8 


21.U 


1966 


21.6 


23.0 


1967 


13.9 


26.5 


1968 


13.0 


30.6 


1969 


11 .u 


35.0 


19T0 


10.8 


40.5 


1971 


8.6 


kh.l 


1972 


7.1 


k6.3 


1973 


7.2 


U8.7 


197U 




52.0 



(Data Source: Office of Institutional Research) 



The data above show clearly the steady and consistent increase in the 
proportion of Freshmen earning B or higher averages and the decrease in 
those earning C or lower averages over the past decade. B has replaced C 
as the average grade. 
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APPENDIX A~l 



Historical Data on Grades and 
SAT Scores 



The rise in freshmen GPA's during the past decade despite declining 
SAT scores is particularly interesting in contrast to earlier studies on 
the inflexibility of grades of Berkeley Freshmen. Report on Methods of 
Evaluating Students ^ at the University of California at Berkeley, 
October 1965, p. 13. 

"One of the important findings of this broadly based study involved 
the fact that students seemed to be graded with quite different criteria 
by their teachers both in high school and college. Also, whether or not 
students as a whole have improved academically in terms of knowledg^i-,, 
their grades have chemged little. While one woiad expect better perior- 
mance to be revealed in higher grades, this did not occur... The follow- 
ing chart relates to the freshmen who matriculated on the Ifaivcrsity of 
Califoroia Campus at Berkeley between the years 19^*7 and I96O. 





Verbal SAT 


Math SAT 


HS GPA 


UC GPA* 


Male (I9U7) 


1»91 


508 


3.32 


2.3h 


Male (1960) 


557 


595 


3. 1*5 


2.3h 


Female (I9l»7) 


1»83 


1»11 


3.hO 


2.3k 


Female (I96O) 


5J»3 


518 


3-51 


2.3h 



While SAT scores jumped anywhere from 50 to over 100 points during 
this period of time and entering Wgh school grades improved somewhat, 
the average grades received at the University did not improve. Taking 
only the scores of the male students entering the University, it is to 
be noted that their performance on the SAT in Math increased 15% and on 
the SAT Verbal increased 12^, their high school grades only increased 

In other words, there was little apparent recognition in their own 
high schools of the changing performance standards. This is particularly 
discouraging for a student in one school who does good vork, but receives 
only average grade recognition, while a student from ;vAOther school who 
is equal in ability receives an excellent grade. If both these students 
apply to the same school and have similar SAT scores, there is no doubt 
which will be chosen. Similarly, at Berkeley the grades have gone 
virtiially unchanged over the thirteen-year period of the study. One 
question: whether grading is being done on the basis of excellence. Either 
this is not the case or there is a dramatic decrease in the level of 
student motivation during this period at the University." 



Quote from Kirschenbaum, Howard, et. al. Wad.-,1a-Ret7 

The Grading Game in American Education, Hart Publishing Co., 
New York, 1971. 



» Compare these with 197^ Berkeley Freshman 

Verbal Math 

Male • 3hl 623 

Female 526 558 



GPA 
2.95 
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Remedial Coiarses at UCB 
Descriptions, Enrollment Figures, Problems and 
Comparison vith Other Campuses 



Subjec t A 

Subject A is an old and accepted Berkeley institution. Faculty, 
dissatisfied vith the high school training in "Oral and Written Expression" 
of applicants created a separate Subject A in vhich high schools were expected 
to certificate students in l898*» Students applying for admission without 
Mgh school certification were required to take a written exam in Subject A 
and if they fa;. led, required to take a non-credit course in elementary compo- 
sition. In 1905, all applicants were required to take the Subject A examin- 
ation and two years later, after high school principals protested, the re- 
quirement was dropped and a period of "confusion and controversy ensued," 
A Subject X was instituted but by 1922, Subject A was firmly established and 
th^ Board of Regents instituted a fee of $10 for it. Gradually the fee was 
increased and in I965, it was raised to ^'S^ 

In 1972, the Turner-Martin Report describes the role of Subject A as 
faLlows: 

"Subject A has been given the enormous burden of l) preserving a high 
(i.e., university) level of literacy in society; 2) preparing students 
to work at a high verbal level in other tiniversity courses; and 3) in- 
troducing students to the kind of communication in which university 
work is performed. These include in San Diego's terms, both the "com- 
plex competence required, by society and the university, and the 'lit- 
eracy level* which, at its minimum will allow for communication in one 
mode of language, used at themiversity and elsevbere/' 

AND ACCOMPLISH ALL OF THESE GOALS IN TEN VEEKST? 



* Turner-Martin, Report to the Academic Senate on Subject A, U,C, 1972. 
Note: Another source states that the oral and written expression 
course was inadvertantly left out of the catalogue proofs and when 
the omission was found by the editor, he christened the course Sub- 
ject A in 1898. 
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Although strenuous efforts vere mounted to eliminate the $1*5 fee in 197i»-5 
and approved by the Board of Regents, the recommendation vas rejected by the 
Legislative Analyst and the fee remains . This Fall the cut-off score has been 
raised to 600 on the CEEB English Test and it is anticipated that 70% of 
entering UCB students will be held for the Subject A Diagnostic Test. 

Subject A varies from campus to canpus although only Berkeley and San 
Diego grant credit for it.* In general. Subject A classes are limited to 25 
students, a heavier student ratio than English 1 A-B vhere the maximum class 
size is 17 and professors have the services of a TA. rhile Subject A Associ- 
ates have no TA help.** (See Table 1 for outline of Subject A at different 
UC campuses.) 

The Student Learning Center provides tvo tutors for the Subject A Depart- 
ment and a number of ED-197 students (tutors for credit). 

Subject A on the Other UC Campuses (See Table l) 

Note_: This fall several UC campuses are planning special intensive 
pre-Subject A courses for students vbose test results indicate they vill have 
extreme difficulty in completing the Subject A requirement in one quai-ter. 
UC Davis plans an intensive pre-Subject A course for 15 bi -lingual students, 
vho are not eligible for the EFS course. Subject B ~ an experimental project 
run by UCLA's AAP last year originally planned small sections (1!) instead of 
25) for EOF students "vith no hope of passing Subject A in one quarter." 
They over-estimated the potential enrollment and vhen EOF students did not 
enroll, took students ftrom the regular Subject A sections. Su'bject B will 
not be continued in 1975-6. Instead, UCLA's Subject A Department has 



» Berkeley grants 2 credits when a st\ident passes the Subject A course. 
San Diego's English/Literature 10 course, which is equivalent, grants up 
to k credits if a student needs more than one quarter's w.uTk and charges 
no fee. Some UCSD colleges provide other full credit, non-fee alterna- 
tives to Subject A. 

Briefing paper-Le gj slative Hearings on Subject ,\. (Circa 197U) 

Bote: These figures appear to be avci-ages f.nd vary within departments and 
between campuses. 
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obtained Regents' funding and vill "be offering special small classes for 
students vho need intensive help this fall. 

Berkeley's Suhject A Department has been identifying students who need 
intensive help, and placing them in special sections for several years. This 
fall, the Student Learning Center, with the approval of the Subject A Depart- 
ment, may offer a non-credit Subject A course for athletes who need basic 
grammar skills, spelling, writing and reading. (This program will be less 
costly for the SLC than providing the intensive individual tutoring these 
students will need if they take the regular Subject A course.) 

Subject A Problems 

Increasing the College Board Subject A cut-off score to 600 is a mis- 
guided decision since it will not only increase the workload on the already 
over-burdened and under-funded Subject A Departments, but also increase the 
numbers of angry students who must take the exam, be held for the coura* and 
required to pay the fee. 

a) There is no empirical evidence that success in the Subject A course, 
nor English 1 for that matter, increases the student's writing pro- 
ficiency in advanced courses. There is some evidence, however, that 
BOP students who pass Subject A generally pass English 1-A or the 
equivalent composition co\irse»* However, many go on to fail English 
1-B, or make D's and F's in social science breadth requirements.** 

b) The Grade -Point-Averages of Berkeley Freshmen are higher than they 
have ever been. The number of students on L i S probation is not 



•Maxwell, Martha, "A Follow-up of the EOP Stmmier Bridge Students of 1973", 
Student Learning Center, U.C.B., 1975 

••Maxwell, Martha and Ellen Chase, "Profile of the Successful EOP Special 
Admit" (Study in progress) 
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increasing (in fact appears to be declining). Thus, although we are 
denying that students have more writing problems today, this is not 
reflected in their grades. Subject A appears to be the scape goat 
for the&culty's frustration with student writing and the recipient 
of the students' anger at being labeled "inferior". 

As Adela Karllner of U.C. San Diego so succinctly describes it.- 

"The teaching of composition is universally ackno^flLedged 
to be difficult. There are no easy answers and no panaceas. 
What has been found to work is expensive: a low ratio of 
students to instructors and good, experienced instructors 
who have as their main commitment the teaching of composition. 
Even a massive infusion of money intelligently used to attain 
these objectives, however, will not provide a miracle. Writing 
competently is a skill which needs continued reinforcement. It 
is InqKSSsiMe to expect that one or two quarters in the freshmen 
year will make good writers out of students who have never written 
before and who will not be required to write again in their col- 
lege careers, if professors require little or no writing, award 
A' a to poor writers when they do require a paper, and wovide no 
constructive feedback when writing is found to be inadequate, 
then it is foolish to e3cpect that most undergraduates will deve- 
lop their writing skills further from their Freshman year to the 
time of graduation. I think undergraduates at UCSD want more 
opportunities to work on their writing, and if nothing else, more 
general writing courses should be available for Freshmen, Sopho- 
mores, Juniors, and Seniors." 



Alternatives to Subject A 



One required writing course for all freshmen with no fees and no ST»gl>^ 1. 
sections - full credit given for s tudents who pass the course . Student tr who 
score high on plac ement tests are exempt or are placed in Honors secticna' *. 



If we continue to admit students who are very deficient in basic grammar and 
composition skills, then l) they should be identified early (preferably when 
they apply to the University and encouraged to take additional high school , 
adult school or Junior college courses and/or require them to attend a 
Threshold Summer program which vovJ X require an intensive Subject A type 
course as well as a reading and study skills program, math. etc. 

Furthermore, they would need additional academic support services (tutoring 
and skills) . as they began the regular freshman cxirrictaum. 
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(This is thenodel that has been used at Harvard for many years — i.e. a course 
called Gen. Ed. AHF, introduced in the 191*0 's). 

Also U.C. San Diego's Fourth College requires that all students take a 
tvo quarter writing course (Fourth College lOA/B. k credits are given for each). 
Enrolment in 19lk-3 vas estimated at 500. Students vho are nonnally held for 
Suhjec'*; A >;ake this course for credit and without fee. 

U.C. San Diepco's Third College requires all students to take a Third Col- 
lege Composition Plac-;-3nt Tec^; in September irtiich places' them in one of three 
proficiency groups: those in the lowest proficiency group take the Third Col- 
lege Composition! Course in the fall. Others take the course in the winter or 
spring quarters. High scorers on the advanced placement test are exempted 
from the course which is a one quarter minimum breadth requirement in reading 
and composition. Students held for Subject A take this course without fee and 
can earn U credits (Note: "Students lAio need two quarters of work have aver- 
aged bO^ over the last 3 years" according to John Waterhouse*, Director of the . 
program.). Enrollment was over 250 in 1972-3, lUO in 1973-1* and estimated at 
350 in 197U-5. Clas8e» are small (12 students) meet twice a week and each 
student meets with his/hsr instructor for a weekly half -hour conference. 



•Waterhouse's program is envied by other Subject A Departments for its low 
student-faculty ratio, the fact that students take it for credit and with- 
out fees. This summer Waterhouse has a grant to evaluate the course and 
prepare a resource text for instructors. The course will be offered this 
Fall on the sane basis it was in the past. 
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Only at UC are students who vere successrul in high school vith GPA*s 
above B; successful in the eyes of their teachers, parents and friends 
subjected to the humiliation and stigma of "being requi-ea to take a 
"remedial writing course" in college and charged for the sxparience. They 
react in the expected fashion; instructors complain ahout poor attendance, 
failure to keep up vith assignments, poor attitudes and expressions of 
hostility toward the instructors and the system. 

When experiments have heen tried on other UC campuses (e.g., UC Santa 
Cruz and San Diego vhere writing courses are offered for full credit and 
without fee), the results are dramatically different. In 1969-7O, Santa 
Cruz offered a writing course for credit and without fee in four of their 
colleges; two colleges followed the standard Suhject A route. Offered 
a "genuine*' course, student attitudes changed so that "they worked hard and 
usually made steady progress during ten weeks of intensive writing practice"? 

The standard Suhject A classes suffered from the same demoralizing 
experiences of poor attendance, inattentive students, etc. The negative 
self-fulfilling prophecy won again. (See description of UCSD Third and 
Fourth College Writing Programs in the Section on Suhject A. Also Turner- 
Martin Report, 1972.) 



• Izaak, George W. , Survey of Compositional Instruction in the Department 
of English at Ifaiversity of Davis, U.C. Davis. No date. (Circa 1971*) 
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REFERENCES ON SUBJECT A PROGRAMS OH UC CAMPUSES 



Briefing Paper — Legislative Hearings Su"bject A. (No author, no date, 
but concerns elimination of the $U5 Suhject A fee for 1975-6). 

Brooks, Phyllis, Suh.lect A Report 197U-5 , U.C. Berkeley. 

Greenhaum, Leonard A. and Rudolf B. Semerl, Coxirse X; A Left Field 

Guide to Freshman English . J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1970. 

Havkins, Thorn, "Group Inquiry Techniques forObaching Writing: A Handbook 
for Teachers of College English", University of California, 1975. 

Izaak, Georg W., "Survey of Compositional Instruction in the Department 
of English at U.C. Davis." (No date - circa 197U.) 

Karliner, Adela, Report on the Prohlems of the Subject A/Composition 
Program , UCSD, October 197H. 

■Karliner, Adela, Lovry Pei and John Waterhouse, Writinp: — Programs at 

UCSD: A Descriptive and Prospective Accotmt , UCSD, December 5, 197U 

Miles, Josephine, "What We Already Knov About Composition and What We 

Need to Knov", U.C. Berkeley- 
Office of the Vice President - Academic Affairs, ^teaching of Sub,1ect A 
at the Ihiver sity of California; Record of an All ^-Uhivers-t tv 
Meeting , April 8. 197^. ' ^ 

Reynolds, H. and R. Jaffee, EvaluM: ion of Sub.lect A Learn ing Mftt^T-'Tftl^a 
U.C. Berkeley, September 197k. 

Tomlinson, Barbara, A Proposal for a Study of the Effectiveness of 

Individualized Writing Lab, Instruction for Students in Remedial 
Freshman Composition . U.C. Riverside, 197I;. 

Tlrrner, Martin, "Report to the Academic Senate's University Committee on 
Educational Policy", 1972. 
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English as a Second Lanffua^e - Formerly titled English for Foreign Students, 
offers 5 courses in English vriting and composition. Undergraduate foreign 
students scoring below 500 on the TOEFL are required to take a diagnostic 
vriting test administered by the ESL Departn^nt and admitted to courses on 
the basis of this exam. Graduate students with TOEFL scores lower than 550 
are also asked to take the written exam so that their problems can be iden- 
tified before they begin their coursework. 

A study of MA students in Business Administration indicated a high 
correlation between students who did not compie.te degrees and age and whether 
they were native speakers of English. As a result, the BA Department requires 
all graduate students to take the Graduate Management Admission Test prior ' 
to admission. Non-native English speakers are accepted with lower scores 
than native English speakers. 

The ESL Department coordinates their courses with the Dwinelle Language 
Laboratory, the Foreign Student Services and also refers students to the 
Student Learning Center. The Student Learning Center provides. ^-e-.e-tO, 3d. 197 
students each quarter (tutors for credit) to the EFS Departmen's, vhc -rork as 
teacher's aides and provide individual tutoring to foreign ^ ,;v,de.vt.« .. Also, 
undergraduate volunteers are used to help foreign students. 

Problems and Recommendations: 

1. EnrolUnents In y.^r. ^^^^ declining o v^-T f^^v^ 

few years, m 197l»-5 there wei-e 1571 non-immigrant foreign 
students enroUr-e, or, campus (1203 graduates and 368 undergrad- 
uates.)* Of these foreign students, ,±6 undergraduates enrolled 
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in the ESL courses (l6 took more than one course) and 71 grad- 
uate students were enrolled with 10 taking more tha.-. one course. 
^' High staff turnover, low bi.t^ f^Pt, The department doca not hava 
permanent funding and hires associates dependent or, the course 
demand and the department is refunded each year. Most of the 
associates are graduate students and since positions are uncer- 
tain there is a high turnover. This limits th?. quality and 
opportunity to implement innovative programs .iace the depart- 
ment isnot in a position to make long-ranga committments to 
staff. The Coordinator must devote time ard eki-rgy to select 
and train new staff each year. 

^' limitations of the ESL coi^r^Ps, The COU13.-. em:ohasize writing 
and conversation, yet some students who comoleta the^r- courses 
still need additional help before they can handlK i;h.- course 
demands of English 1 or Rhetoric 1. Since they ht^ exampt troBi 
Sxibjiict A, they come to the Student Learninj C::-ater for addi- 
tional help. 

gg.relgn students need m ore help in res4 i -;g skills .- Although 
the eoordinator is avare of this problem and is administering 
a reading test to foreign students this fall, she does not have 
the trained staff to implement a n?i'.di.ng course. Foreign st;*- 
dents with reading difficulties are referred to the Student 
Learning Cerroer. 

5. gxEertg_in_the problems of fore^f^ students agree th^t t■>v^«» 
vfao_d9_Dot have a strong command of EnRlish befor e ar-.-iving in 
♦ -fae i;.S, must improve thei r English within the first six months 
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in this country, or they rarely improve . It is therefore most 
important that students with language problems he identified 
early and given appropriate services • 

6- The National Association of Foreign Student Affairs has a free 
consulting service vhich .t ia,-3 not been used at Berkeley, They 
will send, at the Chancelio.. ^3 request, a paid State Department 
expert to evaluate the E^j/rlisb. as a Second Language Program here 
ard make recommendations, !niis would seem an appropriate service 
to take advantage of. 

T* Althoug h a few small studies have been done by the Coordinator 
of ESL, further research on the problems foreign students have 
in ad.lus ting to the verbal demands of Be rice ley courses should 
be done, ijerhaps with the assistance of Austin Frank, Director 
of the Student Affairs Research Office, 
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Remedial and Review Mathematics and Science Courses at Berkeley 



Prior to I96O the Mathematics Department offered high school review 
mathematics courses regularly, but these were discontinued in 196O. In 1970, 
several mathematics professors, including Prof. Leon Henkin, recognizing 
that EOP students and others were not prepared for college mathematics, 
developed Math P, and first offered it in 1971-72* Professor Diliberto 
developed and offered Math 6A in the Spring of 1972. He offered an equiva- 
lent course in the College of Engineering beginning about one year prior to 
this. In 197^, the Student Learning Center Math staff, under a grant from 
the Regents' Innovative Instruction Fund, developed a self -paced pre-calculus 
course (Math PS) which is currently given by the Mathematics Department as 
an alternative to Math P. 

Math P; TS and 6 A,B are optional courses • Students who wish to enter 
these courses are tested during the enrollment week and are advised on the 
basis of this test. It is up to the student to make the final decision. 

The steady -increase in enrollments in these courses over the past four 
years may be attributed to : 

1. The increased emphasis on quantitative methods in the 
social sciences . 
(Women. students are more likely to enter U.C. with only two 
years of high school math, and since they tend to select 
social science majors, more women enroll in pre-calculus 
coiirses to catch up than was trxie in previous eras.) 



Most institutions offer courses in College Algebra and Trigonometry 
for full credit as a pre-requisite for Calculus. 
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student Enrollment in Remedial Math 



Math P Math PS 

1971- 2 170 

1972- 3 1»00 

1973- 4 I190 

197»»-5 330 291 (Total 621 students) 

(Data source: Prof. KeUey, Chairperson - Department of Mathematics) 

Student Enroll ment in Math 6 A & B 

Spring 1972 6 

1972- 3 106 

1973- lt I7l| 

^^'^^-^ (Not offered. Prof. Diliherto vas on leave) 

(Data source: Prof. Kelley, Chairperson - Department of Mathematics) 

It is interesting to note that the average SAT-Math scores of UCB enter- 
int freshmen have not showi the steady dovnvard trend over the years as have 
the SAT-Verhal scores. In fact, students score higher today on the test than 
"they did in I96O. There are significant sex differences and there has heen 
an increase in the percentage of students scoring belov 5OO. In I968, 7% 
of the men and 23% of the women scored below 500. In 1973, 1U5 of the men and 
30^ of the women scored below 5OO. 

Entering Freshir,an Me an Scores on the SAT Math Test (U.C. Berkeley^ 





19l»7» 


i96o» 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971* 


Men 


508 


595 


632 


652 


626 


613 


615 


619 


623 


Women 


1»11 


518 


561j 


596 


55i» 


5i»3 


561 


635 


555 



*Data from the Muscatine Report 
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Math P is a course in algebra designed to prepare students for calculus.. 
Many students also take Math P as a preparation for elementary statistics, 
computer science, and any other suhject requiring basic algehra. It covers 
functions, graphs, exponential and logarithmic functions and trigonometry. 
Students are assvimed to have had 1 or 2 years of high school algehra and thus 
only a limited amount of time is spent on basic algebraic computations (fac- 
toring, solving equations, etc.). The course meets four hours a week in 
classes of about 20-21+ students. Students receive 2 units credit toward 
graduation and h units on their study lists. (Note: After receiving credit^ 
for Math lA, 6b or i6a or the equivalent, students will not_ receive credit 
for Math P. Data source: 1975 UCB Catalogue.) 

Math PS is a self-paced version of Math P, developed by Student Learn- 
ing Center staff under a Regents* grant. There are no lectures. Instead, 
instructors spend all their time individually vith students. Most of the 
course is covered by reading and exercises, so the textbook and materials 
developed are designed to be especially easy to read. Math PS includes 
more review of basic high school algebra for stuaents with weak algebra 
backgrounds than does Math P. A diagnostic test shows students where they 
shoiad start in the course. The first half of the course is suitable for 
general algebra preparation for chemistry, GRE, etc.; the second half is 
specific preparation for Math i6a. Students receive one unit of credit 
towards graduation after completing the first half of the course; those 
who complete the entire coiirse receive two units. Students may take one 
or two quarters to complete the entire course. Four study list units are 
allotted each quarter that a student is enrolled in Math PS. 

This past year, 11 sections (Fail-U, Winter-U, Spring-3) of Math PS 
were offered by the Math Department and two sections were offered during 
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summer 1975 "by the SLC staff. (Note: Math PS has virtually eliminated 
the need for SLC tutoring for regularly-admitted students, for Special 
Admits, the demand fcr tutoring has heen cut in half.) 

Math 6 A & B - Elementary Mathematical Planning {kyk) is designed to 
"rehuild. high school algehra, geometry and trigonometry and prepare students 
for calculus". The course "also prepares students for Stat. 2 and Chem. lA" 
and is taught "by Professor Diliherto. 

Voluntary ProRrams Offered hy the Student Learning Center (SLC): 
Trigonometry 

Although Math P covers so^e trigonometric functions, many students 
referred hy L & S advisors and Math TAs have an adequate "background in alge- 
hra hut have not taken trigonometry and need help. As a result^ the SLC 
staff has developed a computer-assisted-instruction course in trigonometry, 
and regularly offers non-credit trigonometry mini-courses. Students work 
at their own pace on this program and no credit is given. 
Statistics 

The Student Learning Center staff offer group and individual tutoring 
in hasic statistics and have developed several CAI programs on basic con- 
cepts in statistics including prohahility and descriptive statistics. These 
concepts vere chosen because they pose the greatest difficulty for beginning 
statistics students. 
Basic Computational Skills 

The Student Learning Center has a number of self-help programs on 
hb^siz ccmputationea skills in its Library-Laboratory. 
Remedial Mathematics on Other UC Campuses 

We vere only able to get llrolted information on remedial mathematics 
courses on other campuses. U.C. Davis» Math. Department offers 3 remedial 
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math courses. Each costs the student $1*5, gives no credit tovard a degree 
and earns the student no credits on his/her study list. The courses are: 
High School Algebra (Math B) , High School Geometiy (Math C), and High School 
Trigonometry (Math D) . No students are required to enroll in these courses; 
voluntary enrollment averages 1*5 students per class. 

In addition, U.C. Davis offers a non-credit math coui'se to EOP students 
attending their Summer Enrichment Program (usually less than 50 students 
attend this program. Sections are small, averaging less than 10 students 
per class.) 

U.C. San Diego has no remedial math courses, hovever, an experimental 
course this summer is being tested using UCB's Math PS materials, under the 
OASIS Program. The OASIS Program offers extensive individual tutoring in 
math to EOP students. 

UCLA formerly offered remedial math courses to EOP students in their 
AAP Program. This fall, the Mathematics Department will offer non-credit 
math reviev coiirses. 
Other Alternatives ; 

Many colleges (e.g., CSU Lo^ Beach) offer auto-tutorial programs and 
review materials in math in their Learning Assistance Center. Students 
needing intensive remedial vork are refer ^-ed directly by faculty and givea 
specific assignments to complete as a part of the course requirement. 

Most institutions still offer College Algebra for full credit for 
Don-^nath majors, 

P. - There is no course offered by the Chemistry Department for 
review of high school chemistry although about 15? of the entering freshmen 
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have not taken chemistry in high school.* (Substitution of advanced high 
school biology for chemistry is now acceptable for admission to U.C.) Many 
of these students plan to enter curricula where Chemistry lA, B, C is 
required. The Student Learning Center routinely offers non-credit mini- 
courses in Chem. P, a review of the basic concepts in high school chemistry, 
although usually students take this concxirrently with Chem. lA. The Student 
Learning Center has received a small grant ($U,000) from the Regents' Funds 
for Innovative Instruction and $5,000 from Student Affirmative Action Funds 
to develop a self -paced Chem. P course. (This project is sponsored by 
Prol'essor Connick.) 



Many schools test students on their math skills prior to admission to 
Cheiii. 1. If theOiem. Dept. offered a screening test, like the Math 
Department, students could be advised of their needs for additional 
help. Next fall chemistry professors will ask students if they have 
taken chemistry in high school. 



Funding and FTE of 
U.C« Learni ng; Centers 



Campus 
UCB 

UCLA 

UCD 

UCSD 



Budget for 7 5- ^ 

$ 310,000* 
35,200 
227,500»» 
200 ,000»*» 
135,000 



UCSB 



UCR 



72,000*»** 

33,000 

6ii,ooo*»*»» 



Source 



FTE 



Reg. Fee 
Private Grants 
Reg. Fee 
Reg. Fee 
Reg. Fee 

Academic Affairs 
Student Affaijrs 

Reg. Fee 

EOF 

Reg. Fee 



26 

Ik. 9 
10 
6 

7.75 
6.5 



* Offers course tutoring for EOF students and athletes. 

** Does not offer EOF course tutoring which comes under the separately 
funded AAF Program. The total amount listed for Academic Support 
Services for EOF students for UCLA in 1973-^ vas $73^,000. 
(Data source: 1973-U State-wide EOF Report.) 

*** Offers EOF tutoring. The Director is requesting additional funds for 
Special Admit tutoring. 

»»»* Has special funds for EOF tutoring. 

***** Does not offer EOF tutoring. 

Note: UCB's Student Learning Center provides services for students and is 
engaged in a number of curricular development projects with faculty. 
. The SLC s Faculty Advisory Board includes: Chairwoman Phyllis BrookSi^ 
Subject A; Dean Car dwell. Environmental Design; Professor Freeman , 
Fhysiology-Anatonjy; Dean Frisch, Engineering; Professor Henkin, Mathe- 
matics; Professor Gonzalez, Chicano Studies; Professor Krantins, English; 
Professor Noyce, Chemistry; Professor Tussman, Philosophy; Marilyn Jacob- 
son, CCEW Counselor; Professor Ste'W'art, Chicano S-fcudies; Professor Banks, 
Afro-American Studies; Dean Martinez, Graduate Division; and Bevan Dufty, 
ASUC Representative. 



Ardas Ozsogomonyan , a doctoral student in the SESAME Program is devel- 
oping a non-credit programmed course in stoichiometry which he will be offer- 
ing to minority students enrolled in Chem 1-A this fen who volunteer for it. 

Chem. Tutoring 

The Student Learning Center offers individual and small group tutoring 
in Chem 1 A,B,C and 8 A,B, has developed several CAI programs in Chem 1-A 
and 8-A and a numlser of handoirts on how to study chemistry. A collection of 
self-help materials and learning prcsrams are available for students' use 
in the Center's Library-Laboratory. 

This fall, the SLC will offer the following non-credit, mini-courses 
for Chem students: Chemistry 1-A, Chemistry Orientation, Classroom Confidence 
Workshop for Chemistry 1, and Frc-Chem 1. 

V?hat is done on other campuses? 

Most U.C. campiises provide intensive individual tutoring in Chemistry 
to EOF students. Some also include drop-in chemistry and physics clinics 
(e.g. UCLA and UCSD.) In other programs, tutors are assigned to work inten- 
sively with specific students (UCSD). Presently UCSD is testing a program 
where mandatory referrals are made to its academic support services. (One 
aspect of the program requires students on probation to sign a contract that 
they will attend a pre-determined number of tutoring hours.) 
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Increases in percentage of U.C. Berkeley Freshmen 
Making Lov Verbal SAT Scores between I968 and 1973 

(Data from U.C. Berkeley, Student Affairs 
Research Office) 





Fi'eshioen 


Males 








Students Scoring 
Below 


1968 




1973 




Xncrease 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


500 


10. 7k 


189 


17.68 


297 


+ 58jf 


1*00 


5.7k 


68 


8.78 


lk7 


+ 116% 


300 


.9k 


U 


1.68 


28 


+' 155Jf 


Below : 


Freshmen 


Females 








1968 




1973 




Increase 




Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 




500 


25.k 


221 


29.73 


358 


+ 62Jf 


liOO 


k.5 


39 


12.63 


152 


+ 290% 


300 


.7 


6 


2.53 


30 


+ koo% 




Total (Male and Female) 






Below: 


1968 
So. 




1973 




Increase 


500 


1*10 




655 




+ 60% 


koo 


107 




299 




+ 79* 


300 


17 




5Q 




+ 2kl% 



NOTE ; 

O^e most dramatic increase appears to be in the number of vomen vith 
lev- verbal scores admitted in 1973 (i.e. , an increase of 289* below 1|00 
and k00% below 300). 

The 2kl% increase of students admitted at the bottom level (below 
300) creates many problems for faculty and academic support services 
Manv of these students are functionally illiterate (i.e.. have sklUH 
beliTi.^ the kth grade level). 

- 4.?^ Student learaing Center staff is not trained to vork. with students 
Mitt, that degree of deficiency nor is the faculty prepared to teach non-readers 
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Comparison of U.C. Berkeley and 
U.C. Davis EOF- Students' SAT Scores 



EOF Students 



Regular Students 



UCB UCD 
(1973 Fresh. ) (1973 Fresh. ) 



UCB 
(L & S) 



UCD 



Mean 
Verbal 



383 



U23 



528 



530 



Mean 
Quantitative 1*72 



U63 



573 



581 



U.C. Berkeley EOF students' verbal scores are lower than the U.C.Davis 
EOF group. Whether this reflects differences in recruitment procedures ' 
or self-selection factors cannot he determined (i.e., most EOF Berkeley 
students live at home and come from inner-city schools). U.C. Davis 
EOF students typically live on campus and come from rural areas or 
smaller cities and tovms. 



MM:md 
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Number and Perc^jnt of Black Students Enrolled in A through F 
Requirements for Admission to U. C. who are Receiving a "C" 
Average or Better 



Number of Black studchts at Berkeley High School 
Grade ^ 10 - 480 

11 - 392 

12 - 303 

1175 

Number and percentage of Black students enro lled in A through F 
requirements for admission to U. C. ^ — ^ 

Grade 



10 


130 


(27%) 


11 


118 


(30%) 


12 


65 


(21%) 




313 


(27%) 



Number and percentage of Black students enrolled in A through F 
requirements who are receiving a "C: average or better ^ 

Grade 



10 


101 


(78%) 


11 


90 


(7S%) 


12 


47 


(72%0 




238 


(76%) 



^f^^'!■■!^'^L^^'''f"^^^^^.°^ "^"5^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ students enroHed i 
A throug h F hnglish. Math and Foreign Language 



A - F English 

A - F Math 

A - F Foreign 
Lsngiiagc 



Number (Percent) 
Black students 
enrolled 




Number (Percent) 
with "C" or better 



86 (66 2/5%) 
130 (70%) 
63 (71%) 



• This table is taken from a report by Dr. Harriett G. Jenkins entitled 

"Hlack Parents' Concerns" sent to Dr. Richard Foster, Suptd.^April 17, 1973 
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